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VALERIA POUNCED UPON NELLY KENT WITH CAT-LIKE AGILITY. ‘* WHAT HAVE YOU STOLEN?” SHE DEMANDED, 


ADRIA, THE ADOPTED ; 


Or, The Mystery of Ellesford Grange. 
BY MRS. JENNIE DAVIS BURTON. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE shadow of a great crime brooded low 
Over Hilesford Grange. People came and went 


=< = 


in little knots, with scared faces and shudder- 
ing horror, and talked in awe-stricken whispers 
of the terrible deed done in darkness, which had 
left a shocking spectacle to be revealed by day. 
Hugh Ellesford had been found murdered, 
There were all the signs of a violent struggle, 
to give evidence that he had not died tamely, 
A curtain torn to shreds, furniture overturned 


—even the carpet ripped from its fastenings 


in a place or two; pools of blood lying stagnan} _ 


-— 


: i floor, and sanguine marks sméaring the 
wall. 

The corpse was terribly mutilated. Bruised 
‘from head to foot, clawed and bitten, as if by a 
wild animal, but with five livid marks upon 
the throat, made, unmistakably by human fin- 
gers. 

A tiny lace handkerchief, rumpled and crush- 
ed, with an elaborately embroidered monogram, 
lay upon a sofa in the room, 

A coroner’s inquest decided upon the appar- 
ent facts.. The place was carefully guarded 
that no single article might be touched until 
shrewd detectives were sent for and had arrived. 
These took minute notes, looked stolid, and 
said nothing, Only one thing other than the 
shocking result was made known to the excited 
pues: The party making the attack must 

ve suffered severely. 

The marks upon the walls were of some one 
groping his way through darkness; dull red 
stains marked the length of the passageway, 
and on the steps the profusion of* blood seemed 
to show that the assassin, probably overcome by 
“aintness, had paused there for a time. 

The housekeeper, sleeping in an adjoining 
wing, had heard nothing; but this was not re- 
markable, considering the dead, thick walls 
which intervened. This woman, the only living 
soul attached to the place, was of advanced age, 
and a foreigner. 

The tragedy seemed to have benumbed her 
faculties, but she managed to give a tolerably 
succinct account. of preceding circumstances, 
which threw no ray of light upon the mystery. 

There was the funeral conducted with the 
Scie gl state becoming the position of the mur- 

ered man, and the excitement attending the 
-event gradually wore away as time elapsed, and 
no further facts developed. 

Hugh Ellesford had lived a very secluded life. 
Though not tending toward misanthropy, he 
had kept himself resolutely from the surround- 
ing world. He had beenarather wild youth, 
running into numerous excesses, but these re- 
ceived an early check. 

The Grange was a great, gloomy building, 
ancient in style, with massive granite walls. 
Its founder was an English gentleman of small 

title. and estate so incumbered that no singla 
generation could hope to relieve it; he had, 
therefore, prudently resigned all to his next of 
kin, and sailed for the New World, there to 
build up an independent inheritance. But he 
had brought with him many old English cus- 
toms and prejudices. In accordance with these, 
he had bequeathed bis entire estate to his eldest 
gon, who, in turn, disposed of it in the same 
manner, this third heir being the late Hugh 
Ellesford. 

Death had come to him so unexpectedly, and 
so suddenly, that, had ine so desired, he was 
given no opportunity to signify his disposition 
of the property. In the absence of a will, it 
naturally reverted to his only near relative—a 
younger brother, : 

This- brother, Joseph Eviesford, beginning life 
with a small annual maga had found it neces- 
sary to strike for his niche in the world, since 
Fate, in denying him precedence of birth, had 
not already carved it for him. — 

He began at the lower round of the ladder, as 


he, tr in i, ee 
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juntor cTerk in asmall mercantile establishment, 
and, though possessing ae ee taste for the 
work, devoted himself steadily to it, and rose, 
at a snail’s pace, until he occupied a responsible 
position among the firm’s employes. A lucky 
accident, which revealed to him a plot between 
some of the light-fingered gentry to relieve the 
store of certain valuable goods, and their gene- 
rous intentions being frustrated by.his prompt 
interference, called forth the gratitude of his 
employers, and was the means of admitting him 
on a social footing into their family circles. 

By this time he had passed his third decade, 
and had come to be regarded as an incorrigible 
bachelor. Now, however, a new epoch opened 
in his life. Mr. Stratton, the senior partner, 
had one child, a daughter, who had been for 
three years a widow. Young and fair, her 
charms soon found the ‘open sesame!” to Mr. 
Ellesford’s heart. Her little girl, then five 
years of age, shared his affections equally with 
the mother; and a few months more saw him 
fairly enlisted in the great_army of Benedicts. 
Ue passed a few years of happy married life, 
and then his wife’s decease left him to center 
all the love of his heart upon the little Adria. 

With his marriage, he was received into the 
firm of Stratton & Co., himself, with two small 
capitalists, constituting the Co, Where so 
many shared the profits of a limited business, 
it is not to be supposed that Joseph Ellesford 
made very rapid strides to wealth. Still the 
establishment prospered, and, ten years later, 
being the time this story opens, he enjoyed a 
comfortable income. 2 

Possessing none of his ancestors’ prejudices, 
he always had felt the will which richly endow- 
ed the elder son and left himself comparatively 
destitute, to have been unjust. The result was 
a slight coolness between the two brothers, and, 
during the twenty years of their separated life, 
only a nominal intercourse had been sustained. 


Now, that the estate had unexpectedly reverted 


to him, Joseph Ellesford was inclined to regard 
the circumstance as a Providential dispensation, 
thus recompensing him for the forced loss of @ 
natural right. ; 

After an interval, during which time the ex- 
citement incident to the murder had in some 
wise subsided, he removed to Ellesford Grange. 
One of the new possessor’s whims was to person- 
ally direct some alterations he wished made 
upon the mansion. To this end, as soon as he 
was actually settled, he procured workmen, and 
rapidly prosecuted the task of modernizing the 
building. 

This had been expected of him by the country 
be te The Grange had been a gloomy place at 

est, and after the horrible tragedy enacted 
there, the dark rooms must have presented & 
trebly uninviting aspect. But the work brought 
to light a fact rendering the preceding mystery 
even more inexplicable. : 

A wide, pleasant room, artfully contrived im 
an angle connecting the main building with one 
wing, and not noticeable to merely superficial 
inspection, was thus discovered. 


It was lighted only by asky-light set in the — 


arched ceiling. The walls were hung with 
heavy embossed paper, the floor covered with 
ricu Turkey carpet. The apartment, evidenth 


- was furnished with reference to an Orien 


usually prescribed for her walks, but turned 
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taste, and the gorgeous hues embraced in its 
pA let were blended in perfect harmony. 
A iuxurious divan and ottomans of velvet sup- 
plied the want of chairs; a few hanging shelves 
contained a small but choice library. A dainty 
bul-bul stand upheld a complete array of toilet 
accessories. guitar, handsomely finished, 
rested uncased in a corner. A side-table of 
stained solid wood, with pendent sides carved in 
a variety of grotesque figures, was littered with 
the contents of a lady’s work-box. An embra- 
sure, separated from the room by silken cur- 
tains, contained a couch and a cedar wardrobe, 
the partially unclosed doors of the latter dis- 
closing a few rich, bright robes. Every mintte 
detail displayed the trace of a female occupant. 

The detectives previously employed were re- 
called, and put in possession of this discovery. 

The old housekeeper, who had removed toa 
hut in the vicinity, was subjected to another 
minute examination, but the bewilderment she 
had displayed in the first instance seemed to 
have resulted in simple idiocy. Bribes, persua- 
sions and threats failed to elicit information 
from her, and at last her questioners were satis- 
fied that she either could not or would not give 
any clew to the mystery. 

By and by, the search lost interest, but was 
still prosecuted in a desultory sort of way. 
And so five years wore away, without more 
nuticeable fncident than the endless variety of 
current events to mark the passing time. 


CHAPTER If. | 


Apria EvLirsrorp (her father’s name had 
been Westland but she was known now only by 
her step-father’s pame,) was rapidly nearing her 
twentieth year. Life seemed very pleasant to 

Joseph Ellesford’s union had been blessed 
with no issue, and from the first Adria was 
dear to him as though truly hisown child. In- 
dulged, but not spoiled, naturally imperious, 
though thoughtful of the welfare of others, she 
was accustomed to having her wishes consulted 
in matters both of trivial import and greater 
consideration. 

The bright morning of a Jong summer day | 
tempted her cut early. The Ellesford grounds 
lay ona gentile slope, and the Grange was hem- 
med in by clumps of dark old trees, the remains | 
of the forest occupying. the domain when the 
founder of the house pitched upon this as his 
abiding place. 

- It was a beautiful stretch of country in sunny 
Maryland, ayd far away the blue Chesapeake 
glittered, as the breeze ruffling the waves broke 
the reflected sun-rays into atoms of sparkling 


{ 


light. 
Adria had been enticed beyond the limit she 


at last homeward again. Her eyes were beam: 
ing and cheeks flushed with the exercise. She 
was singing softly to herself, and thinking as | 
young ladies are apt to do, ‘ef nothing. “Her | 
scarf, a filmy white thing, was draped loosely | 
about her shoulders, and a puff of air snatching 

it unexpectedly carried it high above her reach, | 
where its fringed ends caught in the branches of 

a tree by the roadside, | 


| it,” his master replied, patting him. 
| little inclined to be vicious sometimes and needs 


| Colonel Templeton, throwing the rem over his 
arm, proceeded to walk by her side. 


| over-arched by accurately penciled brows, a 


| sparkles. 


haps you do not emulate the regular hours we 
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A horseman galloped at a furious pace up the 
sandy road. The great black steed reared and 
plunged wildly ds the snowy fabric fluttered on ~ 
the breeze before him. Of course Adria seream-_ 
ed. It is tiot in woman’s nature to be calm in 
the face of sudden danger. yg 

A firm hand held the rein, and the heavily- 
loaded, silver-mounted whip cut. relentlessly 
upon the animal’s flank, Twice the rider foreod 
his horse toward the object of his fright unsuc- 
cessfully, but the third time the stinging lash 
and spurs driven cruelly in his flesh brought 
him trembling beneath the tree. 

The gentleman coolly disentangled the scarf . 
from the branches and dismounting returned lg 
it with courteous address. The.conflict between © ~ 
man and beast recalled Adria’s nerve. Her ~~ 
emotions were divided between admiration for - 
the indomitable will which had conquered, and — 
sympathy for the intelligent brute cowed into 
perfect submission. 

‘Poor fellow! Iam sorry that I should }liave . ~~ 
indirectly caused his fright, and brought upon — 
him such a chastisement,” she said. 

“Phe Sultan will like me all the better for 
“Heisa 


discipline. For my part I can regret no cir 
cumstance brought about through the medium 
of such a charming cause,” be added, gallantly, 
Adria did not quite like the neatiy-turned 4 
compliment, 
“‘ Colonel Templeton is pleased to rank flattery ; 
among his accomplishments,” she said. | 
He looked slightly surprised. 4 
“You know me, then. May I inquire—” or 
“TY am Miss Ellesford,’ Adria hastened te “ 
ns Sue fearing the repetition of an eulogistic 
speecn, 
me ‘Then we are quite near neighbors. Ihave ‘ 
taken ve possession at The Firs, as you may 3 
know. - : | 
Adria knew, and said something appropriate. 


He was a spare, tall man, with features that 
in repose were as immovable as though cast ina 
a mold of steel, but, Hay upon by varying . 
expressions as he talked, became pleasing, even” 
winning. His lips were thin, eyes cold gray. 


just touched by silver 
Forty, he must be, Adria thought, 
after carefully studying bis appearance. im 
reality he was past fifty, but the iron will which 
had made him old at twentv successfully re: 

ed the encroachments of Time at a haliuc_- 


tury. re 
When they reached the grie leading into the 
Ellesford grounds, a friendly footing was estab- 
lished between them. ; ; 
““T would ask you in to luncheon,” she said, 
laughingly, as she paused an instant, “ but per- 


dark hair cut close, 
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keep at the Grange.” 

‘“Half-past. eleven,” he commented, consult- 
ing his watch, ‘‘ and I have not yet breakfasted. 
Mrs. Templeton will be waiting. You mast call 
upon my wife, Miss Ellesford.” 

“{ shall be most pleased,” Adria answered. 

Colonel Templeton mounting rode slowly up 


4 


' the yellow way, with brows bent meditatively 


- 


and vision which might have been sightless as 
the stone eyeballs of Destiny, for all he absorb- 
ed of surrounding objects. ‘ 

‘* By Jove, sir! you are over-choice of your 
footing I think!” a familiar voice broke his 
reverie. 

The Sultan, left to himself, had quit the high 
road and was stepping daintily over the gravel- 
ed footpath. The colonel wheeled him into the 
thoroughfare again, and turned his face toward 
the speaker. oung man whose easy manner 
hinted almost of insoience, and dressed in the 
hight of the prevailing style. The stroug re- 
semblance existing bespoke their relative posi- 
tion as father and son. 

“ Where are you going, Reginald?” 

* Where, indeed, but to the races.” 

“Very well! » Don’t bet too heavily.” 

“Trust me for that, sir.” 

They parted, pursuing opposite directions. 

Colonel Templeton left his horse at the stables, 
and went into the breakfast-room where his 
wife awaited him. 
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'—no drop of the blood in her veins. 


taking a wife. Miss Eliesford will please me well 
as my daughter-in-law.” 

Mrs. Templeton uttered a stifled groan, and 
all tne latent horror leaped intensified into her 
eyes. She crossed the room with uneven steps 
and iaid her trembling hand on her bhusband’s 
shoulder. 

“Hor Heaven’s sake, Alan, tell me that you 
do not mean it! You can not contemplate 
such a sin—you will never permit our boy to 
marry an Ellesford!” : 

“Why not?’ he asked, coldly. “ Hilesford 
Grange is a desirable property!” 

His wife sunk into a chair, clasping her hands 
in bitter, hopeless agony. Her silent pain touch- 
ed him, and he added more seat 

“‘ After all the girl is not really an Eliesford 
Only a 


| step-daughter, I have heard, but she will inherit 


A small, slight woman with pale hair, anda | 
face from which some horror seemed to have | 


blanched every vestige of color, leaving instead 
a haunting shade that sought in vain a hiding- 
plate, but trembled always in her eyes and be- 
trayed itself in a painfully-nervous inanner. 
She greeted her busband with a pitilul at- 
tempt ata smile, and shuddered slightly as he 
just touched her forehead with his lips. He 
Observed the involuntary action, and his mouth 
settled stern and hard, but he controlled his 


_ yoice to cool courtesy: 


“ Have you breakiasted yet, Irene?” 
“Yes, with Reginald. Iwas not assured you 
would come.” 

“ Ah, well, it is of no consequence. Pray re- 
main. I wish to consult with you on a matter 
ef importance.” The last spoken sneeringly, 
but Mrs. Templeton was accustomed to her hus- 
band’s depreciation of woman’s abilities and 
passed it silently. 

She rung for the service, and while her hus- 
band discussed his meal in moody silence, lean- 
vd back in her chair listlessly awaiting his pleas- 
ure, 

“T have seen Eliesford’s daughter,” he said, 


’ abruptly, putting down his cup. 


His wife started perceptibly. 
“ She will call upon you in a day or two, and 
J desire that you cultivate an intimacy with the 


family.” 


y. 

“ With the Ellesfords?” she said, huskily. 

“With the Ellesfords! More than that, I 
\vish you to manage that Reginald shall meet 
te young lady. The disobedient young dog 
yould avoid such encounter if he imagined it 
was desired of him. Let him see the girl once, 
ie will be ready enough to seek her after- 
wor 

Mrs. Templeton gazed at her husband im- 
Pioringly. She knew him too well to attempt 
to hasten his disclosure, but this morning he was 
r¢aciously communicative. Perhaps he knew 
(115 his words were inflicting heart-stabs. 

“Twill be candid with you. I am anxious 
the Reginald shall settle in life. He is a little 


1.1, and nothing will settle him so soon as 


~*~ 


the property. Remember, I shall expect your 
co-operation.” 
He turned away dismissing the subject. 


os 


CHAPTER III. 

TH sun rode proudly over the hills closing 
in one of the many manufacturing towns situ- 
ated in an Hastern State. The houses were 
ranged in methodical rows, displaying the sys- 
tematic and uncompromising sort of order in- 
dulged in by our New England fathers. 

The very river running its course on the east 
side of the place detracted nothing from its 
regularity, and droned its murmur in an un- 
varying monotone as it rolled placidly within 
its narrow banks. 

‘And this was Crofton. 

In‘the eenter of the town, rearing itself yet a 
story higher than any of its compeers and em- 
ploying a full score more of workers, stood the 
factory of the Russell Brothers. 

The long, narrow windows were let down 
from the top, and the half-screens adjusted to 

revent careless eyes wandering from the duty 

efore them. From top to bottom the whirr, 
and buzz, and steady clank of machinery an- 
nounced that every worker was in place, and 
every joint of the mechanical anatomy perform- 
ing its office. 

A slight bustle at the entrance-way, which 
would not have been heard by unpracticed ears, 
and word was passed from mouth to mouti 
that the proprietors were coming to inspect the 
works. 

Two elderly men, very fac-similes of each 
other from their lank bodies and straggling 
limbs, to their long, sharp features, and twink- 
ling, deep-set eyes drawn down at the corners 
with the expressions accepted as denominating 
genuine Yankee humor, but with them settled 
irretrievably into the accompanying attribute, 
shrewdness. Down the long room where 
rows of women swiftly and steadily plied at the 
looms, taking in every detail, and listening si- 
lently to the remarks of the foreman as he 
noted different peints in passing. 

“A middie-aged, respectable looking woman, 
leaving her position by a distant window, 
crossed the room on some temporary tmission, 
and was returning when she met face to face 
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with the party. She stepped aside, silently 
waiting for them to pass. 

A great wheel revolved close by, but she was 
not heeding. Her eyes were fixed with startled 
intent scratiny on the face of the young fore- 
man. A second more, her dress had caught 
within the band and she was whirled alo(t, giv- 
ing utterance to a single agonized shriek, which 
was echoed by every woman there. 

An instant, which seemed an eternity, a wild 
confusion with people rushing hither and thither, 
crying for help, themselves capable of action, 
and then the works stood still. The unfortunate 
woman was upheld in kindiy arms, and pitying, 
horror-struck faces crowded around. ‘hese 
were imperatively ordered back and a messen- 
ger dispatched for the nearest physician. 

The woman was severely injured and the 
workers said among themselves that it was 
only short of a miracle she had escaped with her. 
lite. It proved that her left arm was utterly 
crushed; there were bruises too upon her body, 
but these were not serious. 

“Who is she?” one of the proprietors asked. 

A tidy, comely-looking girl stepped forward. 

“Tf you please, she’s a new hand and comes 
from the Brankley mills. They say she’s a 
little touched here,” indicating her forehead, 
‘but a quiet sort of body and steady. She has 
a room in Hay’s house.” 

Orders were given for her removal thither, 
and twenty minutes later the machinery was 
again in motion and_ business proceeding quiet- 
ly as though no accident had ever invaded -the | 

lace. 

But one person had been deeply affected by 
the occurrence. The young foreman had caught 
the woman’s strange gaze fixed upon him in 
the same moment she was whirled upward by | 
the wheel, and it was his prompt action that 


had delivered her alive. Her ghastly face as he 
saw it for an instant was imprinted on his mem- 
ory, and haunted him throughout that day. 
When the factory closed for the night he went 
directly to Hay’s house to inquire more minute- 
ly into her state. 

Hay’s wife, a good intentioned person, but 
scarcely calculated for a skillful nurse, conduct- 
ed him to the patient’s room. 

She was suffering acute pain and was slightly 
delirious. Looking upon her, he observed that 
her features, though flushed and distorted, were | 
delicate, and the uninjured hand lying upon the | 


_counterpane was slender and well-shaped though | 


rough with common toil. Evidently her spbere | 
had some time been high above the life of | 
drudgery she had so lately led. But she could | 
never do so again. The doctor had announced | 
that could she escape the amputation of the 
wounded member it would probably remain 
paraiyzed. He sighed as he turned away, think- 
ing that death might have been the preferable 
alternative. ? 

He gave a coin of some valve to the woman 
attending her and enjoined utmost care in her 
treatment. After this be visited her daily, see- 
ing that she wanted for nothing. It was weeks 
before she was thoroughly convalescent, and 
meantime events were transpiring which threat- 
ened to remove her only friend and benefactcr. 

The Russell Brothers found themselves in ur- 


© 


Fe need of a trusty agent to communicate . 


irectly with firms throughout the country to 
whom they furnished goods. Their distant 
interests were failing for want of personal 
attendance, and some tedious accounts required 
an energetic person to push for final settlement. 
Casting ahout them they settled upon Kenneth 
Hastings, their foreman. 

His place could be readily supplied from ex- 
perienced men in their employ. The proposi- 
tion was made and a liberal commission assign- 
ed him should he accept it. He embraced the 
offer gladly. 

Fe had but a single regret. The invalid with 
the Hay people had grown to watch for his 


| coming and took a degree of comfort in his 
| simple presence which nothin else afforded, 


She was called Nellie Kent, and the townspeo- 
ple considered her crazed though harmless; but 
there were times when Hastings considered this 


'aharmless imposition practiced to secure her 
| from the coarse curiosity of those about her. 


He had found her intelligent and refined, and a 


warm sympathy for her lonely condition di- ~ 


rected hisfriendship toward her. She possessed 
a small amount of money, enough to secure her 
from present want, but he knew his departure 
would leave a void in her daily life. 

His preparations were necessarily hurried, and 
he did not find time to visit her until the even- 
ing previous to his departure. 

Bho was sitting by the open window with the 
far-off look in her eyes which was commonly re- 
garded as the vacant look of insanity. She 
welcomed him quietly, and he attempted to find 
some indirect means of imparting his news, but 
she anticipated him. 

“You are going to leave Crofton, they say.” 

He assented, adding, ‘‘The pleasantest re- 
membrance I shall carry with me will be the 
moments passed here, You have taught me how 
I might have felt toward my mother whom { 
never knew.” 

Her eyes for a moment held the startled look 
they had held in his remembrance once before, 
She spoke presently: 

“T too, am going away from Crofton. I have 
at least one faithful friend in this wide world, 
and I shali go to her.” 

She held toward him a letter, soiled and 
blurred, written in a straggling hand and inter- 

yeysed with foreign phrases, the meaning of 
which he could not gather. It seemed to him to 
be the entreaty of an inferior for the pleasure of 
devoting her service to a much loved mistress, 
But one line he comprebended clearly. It was 
dated Calvert county, Maryland, 


‘It is but little out of my direct route,” he ex- 


claimed, in surprise. ; 

She bad not known this, but a comparison 
of notes satisfied her, This discovery produced 
a change in his plans. He deferred bis journe 
for a day, and when he went Nelly Kent travel- 
ed under his protection. 

When arrived at the point where their routes 
separated, she insisted upon completing the 
distance alone. So they parted with mutual 


recret—the reputedly crazed, partially helpiess 


woman, and the young, hopeful man. Parted 
thinking that they would probably never meet 


again. 
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Old Juana, housekeeper to the late Hugh El- 
lestord, sat alone in her humble cabin. It was 
gathering twilight without, and a handful of 
. pticks.on the hearth sending forth a flickering 
bier and an uncertain light within. 

There was a step on the walk without; a fig- 
re appeared in the open doorway, but she 
heeded it not. 

“Juana!” y 

The old woman started up and witha ‘joyful 
cry-welcomed the comer. Sinking at her ieer 
she sobbed forth a prayer of thanksgiviug. 

“ My poor, faithful Juana! Your heart has 
never failed me.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Avtumn had come and was using his magic 
‘wand to glority the landscape. The dusty grecr, 
surviving August’s fervid heat, was merging 
inte the prismal tints of red and orange, wita 
endless variety of intermediate shades. 

They wero breakfasting at the Grange when 
the postman delivered his daily budget, Acria 
deals out the letters as was her custom. Two 
yellow business-looking envelopes, and anotber 
which she scanned curiously. A square, creamy 
wrapping initialed V. W., and superscribed in a 
sloping feminine hand. : 

“Who can this be from, papa? What lady 
correspondent dare you have, 1 should like to 
“know.” , 

Mr. Ellesford, already absorbed in a page of 
commercial note, glanced indifferently at the 
dainty missive and put it aside until his other 
communications were examined. One of these 
gave him apparent annoyance. _ d 

“Banks says things are not going smoothly as 
they should,” he observed. ‘The man has let 
‘his head take leave of him, I should think. He 
seems to have no definite idea of where the fault 
lies, and supposes it will turn out al! right, but 
thinks it will be well for me to personally look 
into the matter. I may be obliged to go to the 
city for a day or two. Confound the business! 
there’s enough of them to attend to it, I should 
tinnkk.” 

_ Adria sympathized with her father’s annoy- 
‘ance, but hastened to recall his attention to the 
object occupying her thougists. 

1m all curiosity, papa. Doopen your other 
letter.” 

“‘Woman’s ruling weakness which needs con- 
stant repressing. To give you a course of dis- 
cipline, Pll not touch it.” 

**Now, papa! You are cruel.” 

“But you shall read it to me,” he concluded. 

“ Cruelly teasing,” added Adria, with a laugh, 
as her deft fingers stripped the envelope. Wo- 
manlike she first read the signature. ‘“‘ Valeria 
Waiton! Who is she?” 

“Never heard of her,” he declared. ‘‘ Per- 
haps the letter may explain.” And thus incited 
Adria read: , 

“To Joseph EKllesford, of Lilesford Grange: 
“Daan Sir: 

*T.present to you a few plain fae!s, and claini 

‘at your hands the bounty which J consider my 


pe tal os 
“{ am a lineal descendant of the Ellesfords, my 


mother being the only child of Godfrey, who had 
the misfortune to be born third son of Hubert Elles- 


~ 


ford, founder of the Grange. From this you will 
perceive that Fate awarded me to that branch of 
the family forfeiting possession of the patriarchal 
estates; an unwise allotment if we were predestined 
to submit always tamely to an imported and un- 
reasonable whim, 

“Two years ago I was thrown wholly upon my 
own resources. Since then I have tried a variety of 
genteel employments, and am thoroughly disgusted 
with the idea of earning my own subsistence. An 
unoccupied existence, with plenty of luxuries at 
command, is much more in unison with my tastes. 

“What Idesire is a home in your house, and a 
smaljl share of the emoluments our mutualancestor 
left behind him. If you fear my Ellesford pride 
may suffer by receiving these in a form which the 
world might consider charity, you can designate to 
me some nominal position in your household, pro-’ 
Meer it embraces no arduous duties and a, liberal 
salary. 

“Your reply shall determine in what degree T am 
yours truly, VALERIA WALTON.” 

The address was added in a poss-scriptum, to- 
gether with a request for animmediate reply. 

At the conclusion of this decidedly original 
missive Adria awaited her father’s comments. 

“Truly, a self - possessed and complacent 
young Jady,” he declared. ‘I wonder if sho 
would like the deeds of the Eltesford homestea:l 
delivered into her hands?” 

‘‘Papa,” said Adria, ‘I think she is right. 
You have no greater moral claim to the estate 
than she possesses.” 

‘What would you have me do?” he asked, a 
little testily. ‘‘Carve the property into sec- 
tions. and give a part to every vagabond who 
sets up claim to be a descendant of Hubert Elies- 
ford?” 

“Atleast extend to Miss Walton the privi- 
lege she asks—give her a home.” 

-“ But, my daughter, consider. She may ho 
disagreeable or unfitted for your daily asso- 
ciate,” 

“Then invite her here fora given time that 
you may decide of her capacity, temper and 
character.” 

After some discussion Mr, Euesford agreed to’ 
this course. .Adria herself wrote a cordial in- 
ne and dispatched it in the same day’s 
mail. 

Toward sunset she strolled cut in the direc- 


‘tion of the bay, and during ker walk encoun- 


tered Reginald Templeton. A neighkorly so- 
ciability now existed between tho two fainilies. 
Adria had embraced an early opportunity to 
redeem her promise to Colonel Templeton, and 
from the first hed entertained a strong liking 
for the pale, ennuied woman who reigned as 
mistress at The Firs, 

Colonel Templeton had not spoken unadvised- 
ly when he calculated the influence Adria would. 
exert over his son. With the impulsiveness 
which formed one of the young man’s principal 
characteristics, and which actuated bim alike 
for good or ill, as_ temporary circumstances 
inclined, he had speedily yielded up to her the 
dominion of his affections. 

Joining her, as bas been said, he timed his 
pace to suit her steps, and engaged in a desul- 
tory conversation. He prosecuted his wooing 
as he did any enterprise to which he put his 
band, with a persistent energy which seldom 
failed to accomplish its object. He studied his 


resources as @ careful General would plan for 
a siege, and this very renconter was the result 
of mature deliberation. 

Skillfully directing tiie conversation, he took 
advantage of an opportunity it presented, and, 
ere Adria had suspected his drift, told her in 
a few forcible words of his love, and pleaded for 
some token of reciprocating favor. 

She was surprised and grieved. She had 
thought of him only as a friend, one growing 
near to her through common ehords of sym- 
pathy. Too precipitate action will sometimes 

No true woman can listen without pain to an 
avowal of affection from a man whom she is not 


prepared to regard with returning favor; and so | 


Adria shrunk before his words as though every 
one contained a hidden blow. 

* Adria, my love! will you not answer me?” 
_ She turned her face to him imploringly, speak- 
ing in sg tones: 

““Mr, Templeton, oh, please do not urge me! 
J esteem you—regard you as a valued friend, 
but I have been totally unprepared for this. Be- 
lieve me, I would have spared you this pain had 
it been within my power.” 

“« Adria, give me but one word of assurance 
that my love is not hopeless and I will be con- 
tent. {do notaska decision now, no promise 
or bond; only tell me that no other man claims 
precedence in your heart.” 

“Of that I can give you full assurance. No 
man exacts.from me a higher meed than I hold 
in my friendship for you.” 

“Then I shall win you yet, my peerless 
Adria!” 

With his dark eyes glowing full upon her, and 
his face illumined with passionate tenderness, 
che felt the force of his words, and was thrilled 
by them, Handsome and manly, why should 
lie not prove himself tho embodiment of her 
maiden ideal? The prospect was not displeas- 
IDs. . 

‘Twilight was gathering as they retraced their 
path. A yeung man habited inasimple dark 
suit, which might have been worn by a person 
of almost any degree, was standing irresolute by 
the roadway. He stepped forward and cour- 
teously accosted them. : 

Before he had time to make known his wishes, 
there came a clatter of hoofs along the turnpike. 
A huge black horse, saddled but riderless, with 
eyeballs flaming and white froth fleckirg from 
his mouth, rose through the gathering gloom, 
plunging and striking viciously at objects as he 
passed. 

Adria shrieked wildly, and young Templeton 

. threw his arm about her with a vaguo impulse 
of protection. The animal was bearing full 
upon them; another instant and his pitiless 

hoofs would crush them to the earth, Invol- 
wntarily they bowed their heads to the coming 
blow. 

_The young stranger saw their imminent peril, 
Searcely a second could elapse from the know!- 
edge of their danger until it should reach them, 
but that brief space was sufficient. With every 
nerve stecled to action, he sprun 
the maddened brute, dragging 
all his might. ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Recalled to his senses by the interposition, 
Reginald hastily drew Adria beyond reach of 


im down with 


at the bead of | 
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danger, and went to the assistance of their de- 
liverer, 
career was soon thoroughly subdued. Reg 
nald and Adria both recognized in him the 


Sultan. 
The young man who had rendered them such 


providential aid endeavored to evade their ex- 
pressions of gratitude. 

“T am seeking a place called Hlesford 
Grange,” he said, and they noticed that his 
voice came gaspingly. “Can you direct me 
thither?” ; 

Almost while he was speaking he turned white 
to the lips, and sunk fainting upon the ground, 


CHAPTER V. 
Tum same day witnessing the events chroni- 


cled in the preceding chapter saw a man skulk-— 


| ing in astrip of woodland separating Eilesford 

| grounds from The Firs. A low-browed, derk- 

visaged fellow, with heavy bull-dog jaws, and a 

slouched bat pulled down over his grizzled hair. 

Crouching: within shadow .of the brushwood, 

| watching and waiting as the long heurs wore 

| tediously away. Wearying, he strolled back 
' through the wood. , 

A voice, low but clear, was chanting a er 

e 


| whith the breeze wafted directly to him, 
| started, stopped, and listened attentively. 
** Life is sad, life is sad 
Yo those weary-hearted; 
Sundered wide, sundered wide— 
* On earth for aye parted. 
All alone, all alone, 
Life wasted, heart dreary, 
Loveis flown, love is flown, 
Has left me a-weary.” r 

He glanced around keenly. A little cabin, 
stood at a short distanco, with «a thin coil of blue 
smoke dragging lazily wp from the clay echim- 
iney. No living ¢reature was in sight. 

He strode over a few paces of open ground 
intervening, and approaching noiselessly, locked 
in through the square window. 

Asmall apartment furnished with a few of 
the most necessary articles of life. An old wo- 
man, crouching before an open wood x 
| Stirring some mixture in a tin vessel which 
| gave forth a fragrant odor as of barks or reots, 
‘“‘Old Juana has a patient on hand,” muttered 
| the man, 

The woman, 


| decided him, whether or not he had previously 
meant to accost her. Slouching his hat lower 
over his face, he stepped upon the threshold. 


er but a crust of bread and a cup of water?” | 
“Tkeep no inn,” she answered, surlily, with- 
| out moving. / 
ofa, fameee money and am suffering for food,” 
be persisted. {‘FGxr the love of Heaven give me 
| something, if it be but the scraps you would not 
| refuse a dog. 
His emaciated figure, and the wolfish expres- 
sion of hunger in bis face, appealed to her. She 
went to some shelves in a corner, bringing for- 
| ward bread and some fragments of meat. Plac- 


| ing them upon the pine table, and adding a tin 


“ Good woman, will you give to a poor travel- — 


The horse checked in his hae 


y wes. 


Jancing up, had a glimpse of his 5 
face bastily withdrawn from the window, * This” 


Oa 
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cup of water, she motioned him to it. He ate 
ravenously, but keeping his face averted from 
her sight. 


The voice he had heard broke into song again, 
-and he started at hearing it near him. cise 
his head to listen, Juana obtained her first diree 

view of his face. 

With a spring like an enraged tiger, she was 
upon him, her skinny fingers clasping his throat. 
Age had not deprived her of all agile action 
and for the moment the strength of youth had 
returned to her. 

“Where is the child?—my nurse-child? What 
did you do with the child?’ she hissed in bis 


ear. 

Her hold on his throat relaxed, and he wrench- 
ed himself violently from ler grasp. She sprung 
ey at him again, clinging and shrieking. 

’ The door of an inner room was thrown cpen, 
= and Nelly Kent appeared within it. For asin- 
le instant the man stared ot her as though 


doubting an identity; then, flinging the old wo- 

= man aside, dashed through the cpen doorway 

= - and disappeared. 

uy ‘* My poor Juana! are you much hurt?” asked 
~ Nelly, stooping over her and touching her gently 


' witb her one uninjured hand. 

= Juana struggled to her feet, her face wearing 

tho sullen, blank expression she had more than 

once successiully assumed. 
“Twas a foul-mouthed cur,” she grumbled. 


- | 


poe “He called me an ill-favored hag, and got a | 
Fy taste of my nails for it. Oid Juana can hold | 
Eee _ her own with the like of him, yt!” > | 


Colonel Templeton rode leisurely homeward, | 
He had been out from early morning, and both 
horse and rider seemed fagged. He patted the 
beast upon his arching neck. 


Bik _ “A good day’s service, Sultan. Well done, 
a ee Whoa, sir, steady! What is it you 
YS see I. 
(ita They were passing through the neck of wood- 


_ Jand, and the horse, snuffing the air, grew rest- 
less. A dark figure advanced from the shadow 
and laid hold of the bridle-rein. 
“ Back, fellow!” commanded Colonel Temple- , 
ton, raising his whip. | 
’ “Get off your horse, Alan Templeton,” re- 
Besed the man, unheeding the threatening ges- 
re. 
L Colonel Templeton’s hand dropped. 
Be is * Pedro Cardini!” he ejactlateds 
“Hush! no names,” cried the man, glancing 
around him fearfully. ‘‘ Dismount, quickly.” 
Colonel Templeton vaulted from his saddle 


easily. 
“ What do ba want with me?” he asked. 
**Money! In Heaven’s name—money !” 
_ __ * Ask, and it shail be given you,” sneered his 
- companion, mockingly. 
 “T am penniless, starving, and hunted from 
the faces of men. Money I must and will have, 
at any cost.” 
The man’s desperate face betrayed his earn- 
_ estness. 
Boat Colonel Templeton reflected a moment. 
“What is your offense, now?” be asked. 
“What is that to you?” the man returned, 
doggedly. “It is enough that I served your 
a ose when you wished,” 
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‘You were paid for it!” . 

‘‘ Ay, but I musthave more. Remember that 
I hold your secret, Alan Templeton.” 

The hearer’s brow flushed darkly, but he re- 
strained his rage. 

“Tf I comply with your demand, what surety 
have I that you will not again molest me?” 

“Surety or none, you will give me what I 
ask, or I Gee you to the world.” 

Colonel Templeton’s hand sought his side, and 
was uplifted with the glittering barrel of a re- 
volver displayed. | 

“T could shoot you down like a dog, and no 
one would lay reproach to me.” 

The man’s face grew dangerous. With a cat- 
leap he grasped the weapon and endeavored to 
wrench it from the other’s hand. In the scufile 
that ensued a barrel was discharged. 

The horse with a loud neigh of fright shot 
away through the falling gloom. _ 

The stroggle between the two men was 2a 
short one. The one all nerve and sinew, the 
other weak from long privation and wasted al- 
most to a skeleton, Colonel Templeton’s knee 
wason his adversary’s breast, the man com- 
pletel yin his power. It suited him to be merci- 

ul. 


“Get up!” he said, himself resuming his feet. 
“You have some mettle left, and I may necd 
you yet. You shall have, not money, but what 
will serve you better now—hiding.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Apri knelt beside the prostrate form in the 
roadway. Tenderly she lifted his head from 


| the dust, and laved his face with her handker- 
‘ chief, which Reginald brought dripping from a 


brook near by. 

With a word she dispatched Reginald to the 
Grange for assistance to have him removed thi- 
ther. It came in the form of a stout servant cr 
two, and Mr. Ellesford himself, all gratitude to 
the youth who had preserved his daughter from 
injury, perhaps death. 


he men lifted him in strong, willing arms 


' and bore him carefully forward. 


At that instant Colonel Templeton walking 
rapidly approached them. ‘The immediate ex- 
citement had prevented much thought being 
given to his fate. But now he was received | 
with joyful though not boisterous acclar :a- 
tion. 

“We feared some serious accident had befal- 
len you,” said Reginald, briefly sketching the 
scene lately transpired. 

‘A chance shot in the vicinity startled t1 
Sultan as I had dismounted to let him dri 
from the gully,” explained his father, utter.) 
unmoved by the recital. 

Hours afterward Kenneth Hastings opens 
his eyes to consciousness in the Grange. «A 
physician, speedily sent for but tardy in con) 
ing, was subjecting him to a close examinatior1. 
An arm lay limp and helpless at his side, dislc 
cated at both wrist aud elbow. His side was 
crushed and flesh torn where a sharp hoof had 
descended with cruel force. He was suffering 
most acute agony. 


| 
: 


, “ 


All that cotild be done for him was speedily 
executed. A soporific was administered at short 
intervals, with directions to increase the dose 
should rising irritation render it without imme- 
diate effect. The greatest 2) siege was of 
internal injury—the best medicine for the time 
required, perfect quiet and rest. 

few days haunted with visions kideous and 
enchanting, during all. of which time he was 
kept more or less under the influence of narco- 
tics. Then he awoke in a languid state with no 
energy to lift so much as a finger. 

During all this time Adria tended him care- 
fully. He hada vague remembrance of a grace- 
ful form, a fair, pitying face, and the lingering 
touch of soft womanly hands; but placed them 
asa phantasm which lingered with sweet per- 
sistency. He, poor fellow! had experienced 
little of woman’s care throughout the life he re- 
membered. 

She came in now with some morceau, befit- 
ting the invalid’s condition, finding him for the 
first fime thoroughly conscious. 

With sight of her all came back to him. The 
highway, with two figures approaching, the 
great black horse bearing down upon them. 
This, then, was the secret of his present weak- 
ness. Never mind, he had succeeded in saving 
her, and was content. 

The record of illness is necessarily tedious. 
But the following days, with Adria’s constant 
companionship, and never ceasing efforts to 
contribute to his comfort, were to Hastings 
like a glimpse into some hitherto unknown Ar- 
cadia. 

Let him enjoy his new-found ipo tig 2 of 
happiness while he may, while we revert a 
brief retrospect now become necessary. 

After 


taking possession of the estate, Josepb 
Ellesford still retained an interest in the firm with 
which he had hitherto been identified. Later, 
when Mr. Stratton, the senior partner, retired 
from the business, he purchased this share, and 
controlled the greater portion of thestock. Jv- 
diciously investing capital which met with for- 
tunate returns, the establishment soon rose to 
rank among the first, if not the first, of its class 
in the city. It was known as a substantial 
house, and had stood firm corns a financial 
panic which swayed even the bes of its com- 
eers. 
F Of late some seemingly safe enterprises had 
resulted badly, They had invested largely in 
various products, which a changing market ren- 
dered unsalable. But these losses did not sat- 
isfactorily account for deficits every day ren- 
dered more apparent. Banks, the oldest mem- 


ber of the present firm, and who held nosition as | 
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active manager, remained unaccountably apa- | 


thetic. It was only at the urgent solicitation 
of the a partners that-he communicated 
with . Eliesford regarding the circum- 
stances. 

This was the position when young Hastings 
appeared on the scene of action. The firm bad 
bought largely of the Russell Brothers, Years 
of dealing had given them an unlimited credit, 
which they had used successfully during their 
later purchases. The amount of their indebted- 
ness, swelling te a large figure, had caused the 
factory owners some inconvenience, but they 


' the Grange. 


had thrown within her charge, _ 


refrained from pressing payment, fearing the — 
loss of aremunerative patronage. _ ts 

At last patience reached its limit, and they — 
resolved upon prompt action. To this end, EL : 
lesford, Banks & Co. had been placed first ‘epon-(ot 
the list of delinquents whom Kenneth Hastings  — 
was deputed to visit. : yee 

Banks received him cordially, admitted the 
claim, deplored the neglect which had overlook- 
ed its settlement long before, and sent him sev-: 
enty miles into the country on a nominalerrand — 
to the larger partner. . 

And here occurs what may be termed a coin- ~ 
cidence. Upon the day witnessing Hastings’s 
interview with the managing partner, a tele- 
gram was put in Colonel Templeton’s hands, 
reading: os ae 

“B. is fleeced. Must have assistance or go under, 
Meet you at St. George’s Center to-morrow, . 

(Signed) “ J.9,” 

Toward St. George’s Center Colonel Temple- 
ton had ridden with the breaking morning ; 
light, and returned with the sunsetas we have 


en. 

A week had passed ere Hastings’s mind em- 
braced aught pertaining to business. The re- 
membrance of it recalled him from his pleasant = 
inactivity to the knowledge that hisemployers’ 
interests were suffering from his enforced neg- — 
lect. He hastened to procure an intervie’ 
with Mr. Ellesford, and imparted his comm 
slon. Sov =" 

Mr. Ellesford heard his business and immedi- — 
or gave his hearty concurrence. oy 

‘“‘T can’t understand why Banks should 

ou on such a needless journey,” he. 
‘His judgment has always guided such 
But it has proved a fortunate circumstanc 
through means of the inestimable service 
dered me and mine,” hiss. a 
Hastings was plunged in deep thought for oe 

(cally 


amont 


your partner has given mean ep eee 
e con 


concluded it would be well toinspect affairs 
sonally at an early date. , < 
“And [,” said a a anna ne 2 i 
trude upon your hospitality. i our pe 
ee will accompany you to Washing! = 
“You—you, with your fractured ribs an 
belpless arm? Pooh, pooh, boy! you will not be 
able to travel under a month.” oe 
This decree was seconded by his physician, — 
and, bon gre, mal gre, Hastings rema’ ned ; 
It was by no means a disagree 
ble alternative to him. Had it not been the 
duty commanded his action, I doubt if he w: 
have cared ever to remove himself from 
pleasing spell which Adria’s presence had wove 
about him. } 
And Adria did not long remain insensible 
the noble qualities possessed by the patient Fy 


- 
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Pity is akin to love.” 


And from the first Hastings had been receiv- 
ed into the immeasurable depths of her tender 


‘compassion. 


Mr. Ellesford made a short trip to the city. 
Banks received him cordially, proceeded to 
volubly explain the manner in which the busi- 
ness had been slightly involved. All had come 
right now, he declared, and Mr. Ellesford, 
easily satisfied, forbore to press personal inves- 
tigations. 

It was during his absence that Adria’s note of 
invitation received a response in the person of 
Miss Walton, whose coming broke in upon the 
delightful absorption of each other’s society 
eoret by the two young people at the 


Tange. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Miss WALTON sat with Adria, in the room of 
the latter. She had already fallen in with the 
customs at the Grange, aptly as if she had been 
acquainted with them ali her life. This hour 
Adria usually devoted to reading, but, in the 
presence of her guest, was agreeably conversa- 
tional. 
~ “J hope we shall not prove rivals,” said Vale- 
ria, taking up a broken thread of the conversa- 
tion, ~‘ We will make admirable foils. Are 
you jealous?” 


“7 don’t know,” returned Adria, laughingly; | 


“it is a quality I have had no occasion to test.” 
“T love homage,” asserted Valeria; ‘‘and if I 
tread on dangerous ground you must let me 
know. Weare to be friends, are we not?” 
“Certainly,” Adria replied, with some sur- 
prise, ‘ Why should you doubt that?’ 
“That stupid business of the Ellesford will! 


You know how I feel about it; but you may- 


consider me an intruder.” : 
“Not I,” returned Adria, with some warmth. 


“T agree with you that it was unjust, and shall 


willingly combine my efforts with yours in ex- 
torting such reparation as is possible now.” 
Miss Walton surveyed her with slow credu- 


lity. 
x Ah, well! We will not discuss it. Come 
here, until we see which is most Ellesford.” 
Adria permitted her companion to draw her 
before the long mirror, and listened amusedly 
to her comparisons. ; 
Of the same type, they were totally unlike. 
Valeria was large and fully developed; her face 
fair and regular, but ape her hair Jight 
brown, with a satiny sheen, and arranged in 
elaborate bandeaux, which sat well upon her 
somewhat massive head. Her hands and feet 
were of proportionate size and finely shaped. 
Adria’s features were less regular, but clearly 
defined; her complexion variable, with skin 


‘close-textured and pure. Herlips were thin and 


mobile, where Valeria’s were full and expres- 
sive of dominant passion. Adria’s eyes were 
large, clear gray, and fringed with long dark 
lashes; Valeria’s hazel, with light brows, which 
detracted from the force they might otherwise 
have denoted. Adria’s hair was yellow, glitter- 
ing and rippled—her figure slight and lithe. 

Miss Walton criticised impartially. 

“JT am nothing but Ellesford,” she concluded, 


| 


‘*and you are pure Saxon, without any of the 
family characteristics.” 

“You have a correct eye, provided you do 
not already know that Iam uot an Hllesford,” 
Adria answered. 

“ Are you not?” demanded Valeria. 

Adria explained. 

Their conversation drifting back, naturally 
turned upon Hugh Ellesford and the ee 
connected with his life and death. ith the 
facts Valeria was already acquainted, and Adria 
proceeded to give her such deductions and de- 
tails as had come into general observation. 

“And the secret room is the one in which 
you have domiciled your young hero?” hali 
pre nelagey ie 

‘Ves. Papa made but few alterations upon 
it, the chief of which are the glass door, and the 
veranda in front. The furniture is almost the 
same, and every care is taken that it shall not 
be injured. He has an idea that it may yet 
furnish the clew which may lead to the appre- 
hension of the murderer.” 

“Could no information be derived from the 
woman’s garments which you say remained?” 

“Nothing. The dresses were rich but bore 

| no mark to indicate the name of either maker 
'orowner. The handkerchief is monogramed 
but so over-wrought that it is impossible to de- 
cide upon the letters. I have kept it since its 
return by the detectives.” 
| She crossed the room, and took from het 
| toilet-case a tiny box, from which she shook out 
| the handkerchief. 
li was of fine Jace, elaborately embroidered, 
| yellow now with age. 
| Valeria examined it critically. 
“The first initial may be either I or J; the 
second is unmistakably, C; the last F or T,” 
Adria smiled. 
; ‘That much was determined upon its dis- 
| covery, but the clew afforded was too vague.” 
: So Valeria replaced the discolored bit of lace 
| no wiser, and took her departure to an adjoin- 
ing apartment, which had been assigned to her 
use. 
| Reginald Templeton came in during the day. 
| He was regular in his attendance at the Grange, 
' and inquired always, ina Perea way, for 
| Hastings. His manner did not tend to ingrati- 
ate him with Adria, who, brought into daily 
communion with the young man, had early dis- 
covered him possessed of mental qualifications 
far in advance of the station he occupied. 

Kenneth had ventured into the parlor for tho 
first time. Bolstered in a great arm-chair, with 
a stand drawn to his elbow containing a crystal 
dish filled with grapes and oranges, his cheer- 
ful aE earance betokened him a very resigned 
invalid, 

‘* Ah, my good fellow, glad to see you up 
again,’ said Reginald, advancing and extend- . 
ing hishand. ‘Ihave had no previous oppor- 
tunity to express my thanks or applaud your 
bravery. Let me do both now. J shall endea- 
vor soon to express my gratitude in a more 
substantial form than by mere words, and which 
I trust may in a measure compensate you for 
the loss of time sustained.” 

Adria who was by, felt her cheeks flush hot- 
ly. Kenneth replied, quietly: 

“Tecan not think my action embraced any 


| 
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‘ f 
thing worthy of praise, and the inconvenience * 
I may have experienced through it, has been 
doubly repaid by the kind eare | have received.” 

“You would not estimate’ your services so 
lightly if you knew from what a precious trea- 
sure you warded danger,” persisted Reginald, 
who, in his wooing, sometimes let his zeal get 
the better of his discretion. 

“Life is dear to all of us,” Adria hastened to 
interpose, and then skillfully guided the conver- 
sation to a different theme. 

Valeria who had silently witnessed the whole 
drew her own conclusions. 

When Reginald rose to depart Adria went | 
out with him into the grounds. 

‘‘ Reginald, I must beg that you will not offer 
money to Mr. Hastings. He is a thorough gen- 
tieman and can not but feel it an insult. I un- 
derstand your motive, and honor it accord- 
ingly—’ Reginald winced beneath the slight 
sarcasm—‘‘ but am confident you will grant me 
this favor.” 

“But, Adria, you don’t understand “these 
work-people. Money is their sol4 end and aim | 
in existence, and this young man is but a better 
type of the class.” 

‘*‘ Nevertheless, I raust persist in my request. 
Though Mr. Hastings is but a workingman, he 
is fully equal or superior to the many calling 
themselves gentlemen whom I have yet met.” 

“Of course L can deny you no boon in my 
power to grant, ma belle. But, what can I do 
to show my grateful thanks for your preserva- | 
tion? Ob, Adria, life would have been so deso- | 
late had harm befallen you!” 

“Mr. Templeton,” said Adria, steadily, “TI 
fear I have permitted you to entertain a falla- 
cioushope. If Lhave in my manner encouraged 
the sentiment with which you have honored 
me, l entreat that you will believe it was done | 
unintentionally. o misunderstanding must 
exist for the future. 1 shall esteem you asa 
valued friend, and hope to retain an equal place 
in vour regard.” 

“Oh, Adria! I vexed you sorely, I see, but 
your punishment is too cruel. Forgive me, a nd 
do not take away the hope which bas sustained 
me” 

Adria’s eyes grew humid—his voice was so 
full of humiliation and entreaty. But, she had 
grown to know herself better since that other 
time he had pleaded to her. 

“Tam sorry,” she said. ‘“‘It pains me more 
than you can know, but it will be misery to us 
both if we endeavor to evade what time can 
only make more apparent. Perhaps it will be 
Letter if you do not come here for a while—un- 
til you forget your disappointment. Good-by, 
now, my friend!” 

She extended her hand and he imprisoned it 
in his grasp. 

“ Adria, I will not take this asa final answer. 
I angered you, but you will forgive me and 
take me back again? 

‘““Tndeed—inideed, you must accept my deci- 
sion as final,” 

She turned toward the house, and Reginald 
strode heavily down the graveled drive. 

Afew days later Colonel Templeton drove 
with his wife over to the Grange. The distance 
was short and the weather dreamy Indian sum- 


| 


~ 


| with initials elaboratel 


They made but a formal call, and all the 
while Mrs. Templeton seemed strangely ill at 
ease, Adria attributed this to her nervous dis- 
ease, but Valeria, whose calm eyes absorbed 
every thing without giving any evidence, saw 
that her glance wandered uneasily, and that 
a shivered although the temperature was 
mid, - ; 

At the threshold her handkerchief fluttered 
from her hand, and Valeria was about to re- 
turn it, when somo idea occurring, which brought 
a slight start of surprise, she concealed it in the 


| folds of her dress. 
“ Adria,” she said, when they were alone ~ 
again, ‘‘ who was the lady Hugh Ellesford was — 


to have married?” 

“Trene Clayton, the present Mrs. Temple- 
ton,” Adria answered. ‘I sometimes think she 
is haunted with a ghost of what ‘might have 
been.’ Iam sure her husband does not make 
her happy. But, why do you ask?’ noticing 
the strange; triumphant glitter of Valeria’s 
eyes. 

‘*Can you keep a secret?” 

““Don’t try me unless you believe it.” 

“Tam sure youare tobetrusted, Come with 
me,” leading the way to Adria’s apartment. 
“Chance has revealed something which may be 


| the end of Ariadne’s thread.” 


She drew forth the handkerchief. It was of 
rich fine lace, such as any lady might carry, 
embroidered. Adria 
glanced at it at first indifferently, and then, as 
something of Valeria’s import shot into h 


mind, she tremblingly brought forth the other 


on which was connected with the dark mys- 
ery. 
Their pattern and texture were slightly dif- 


| ferent, and they appeared to belonged to sepa- 
rate ages—one Clear and snowy white, the other — 


yellow and dim, but the monogram was unmis- 


| takably the same. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CoLtonrL TEMPLETON was in his library. It 


was a light, cosey nook fitted with shelves and ty 
rases, a desk, a table, and one or two lounging» — 


chairs. . 

He glanced up at his son as he came in, but 
continued his work of assorting loose papers _ 
which littered the table before him. He was a 
methodical man of business. The bills and re- 
ceipts properly packaged and labeled, he turned — 
with sharp scrutiny to Reginald who was still 
standing. : 

The young man was i 
haggard. His hair was disheveled and dress 
carelessly worn.. Truth to tell, he had slept 
none the previous night, and bad come in at 
davlight from a scene of bacchanalian revelry. 


« You are dissipating too heavily, Reginald,” — 
said his father, calmly. A befogged brain will — 


never accomplish your object.” 

“One must take some comfort in life,” re- 
turned the other doggedly. “I think you will 
find me clear enough to comprehend any thing 
you may wish toimpart.” aes 
~ < git down,” said the older man, pointing to a 
chair into which Reginald sunk gloomily, “If 
we are to co-operate in any articular we must 
reduce the matter to a purely business arrange- 


as 


looking heavy-eyed and - 


Py 


‘ 
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ment, and so regard its different phases. You 
still retain your desire to marry the girl, Adria 
Ellesford?” 

“T believe it is not a Templeton attribute to 
waver ina purpose. I have informed you of 
my, determination.” 

he Colonel smiled with grim satisfaction. 

“Will you inform me why you sought my as- 
sistance?’ 

“T thought I had explained. I am virtually 
banished from the place, at least for the present. 


No. doubt a little catering will restore me by- | 


and-by, but meantime other influences may cain 
the ascendancy. She has elevated this young 
Hastings to be a. kind of demi-god in her fancy, 
whom she is bound to worship after the ortho- 
dox precedent oF vomantic yours * 7 
their preservers. Jf he remains at the Grange 
he may work soma serious mischief. Get tha 
fellow out of the way, and I can prosecute my 
suit without difficulty.” 

Colone) Templeton remained silent for a mo- 


ey 


ent. 
“T think,” he said, “it would be injudicious 
to attempt forcing the young man’s departure. 
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endeavor to crush my hopeless love into @ 
friend’s devotion.” 

She was touched by his subirission. There is 
no surer means of winning woman’s sympathy 
than making her believe you feel your own un- 
worthiness and her unapproachable superiority. 

So Reginald was received again a daily vis- 
itor. He was tender and deferential in his con- 
duct to Adria, but withdrew himself from ob- 
trusive notice. 

Valeria and he were now thrown much to- 
gether. It was in the nature of the man to pay 
court to every woman. He delighted to exert his 
fascinating powe?, and was merciless in witness- 
ing its effects. Miss Walton was a beautiful 
woman, and her worldly stoicism, which he 
was not long in penetrating, invited him to a 
clash of arms. 

Valeria was @ thoroughly selfish woman, and 
she had centered her ambition upon a grand 
ultimatum. Imbuved with the fancy of injustice 


| indirectizv meted to her, “ grown with her grow th 
| and strengthened with her strength,” had come 
| the determination to regain her natural Hlles- 


i ford right. 


To do so would involve mystery and deccit | 


which might arouse syinpathy with him. He 
can not remain much longer and the impres- 
sion he may have created will die a natural 


death, I think I can-suegest a surer method of | 


proferring your cause, but first I shall wish to 
settle preliminaries.” 

He paused. Reginald awaited silently. 

“You must be aware that my finances are in 
arather complicated state. Jam in need of a 
considerable sum, the possession of which will 
advance both your chances of success and my 
own interests.” 

You wish it furnished from my secured por- 
tion?” 

“Tf your filial duty suggests such a course I 
shall not refuse your kinditess.” 

Reginald’s lip curled scorufully. 

* How much?” he asked. 

“Vou shall yourseli determine the amount 

retained, I shall require the loan of twenty 
‘thousand dollars for a few weeks.” 

Reginald started to his feet with an oath. 

Half I possess,” he exclaimed. 

“JT shall convince you ot the safety of the en- 
terprise. What would you say to investing it 
in the firm of Ellesford, Banks & Co.?’ 

The other looked amazed. 

“ Hxplain yourself,” he demanded. 

Colonel Templeton was commonly a man of 
few words, but the conversation which followed 
was lengthy and explicit. Its import and re- 
sult will occur in proper timo. 

One minor item was decided upon. Tt was 
deemed expedient that Reginald should make 
speedy peace at the Grange, but should forbear 
to press his suit for a time. 


To some day ‘reign mistress of the 
family wealth was the incentive which had 
directed her mind for years—which had brought 
her to the Grange in the hope of forcing the re- 
sult. 

But now a dangerous counter influenee was_ 
brought to bear against her preconcerted plans. 
Reginald Templeton, young, debonair and 
courtly, succeeded in that which hosts of true 


: lovers had failed to accomplish. 


When the knowledge dawned ‘upon her, she 
shut herself in her own room and faced the 
truth in its uncompromising nakedness. 

Early winter crept stealthily on. Kenneth 


; mended but slowly. An epistle had come from 


the Russell Brothers, stiffly worded but imbued 


| with real kindly feeling. They had taken un- 
| precedented interest in this young agent. In it 
| they commended the zeal which had insured 
| early settlement from Ellesford, Banks & Co., 
| regretted his accident, and intimated that, 
| though the business intrusted to’ him was im- 


| young man. 


portant, he should not actively engage again 

until fully recovered. 

“ Mr. Elesford had grown very fond of the 

He found him an intelligent com- 
peatoy, with moral principle denoting him wor- 
hy of every trust. Gradually he had. come to 

confide in his judgment, and sought his advice 


| in many details. 


Tbe two men were alone one morning, enjoy- 


| ing the city papers just arrived, when a messen- 
_ ger from the telegraphic office came in haste. 


He bore a dispatch, evidently indited in angry 


. haste: 


ecordingly, he went over that very day and . 


gained a few private words with Adria. 
“Forgive mé,” he said humbly. ‘I will not 
pain you again, but you must let me see you 
sometimes. I will be contented with that. 
Away from youlam not myself. I grow des- 
; ala and am frightened at my own prompt- 
gs, With your sympathy attending me I will 


“ fave you been asloep? or why, in Heaven’s name 
have you not acted? The firm is hopelessly involved, 
and Banks gone—we hope to the devil, as he de- 


serves. 
“ (Signed,) CLARKE & NELSON.”’ 


Clarke and Neison were the two small capital- 
ists embraced in the Co, 


CHAPTHR IX, 


_ The two women in the little woodland but 
lived quietiy, During her master’s time, Juana, 
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couraged the attempts made by a few curious | 


villagers to establish communication with her. 

When Nelly Kent appeared with her the 
country people wondered a little. But as their 
unobtrusive existence. betrayed nothing, on 
which to feed curiosity, their daily quiet was 
disturbed by no importunate meddling. 

That this calm was not perfect peace to either 
was quite evident. Since the day the strange 
dark man had penetrated into the cabin, Juana 
had been constantly on her guard. She seemed 
argus-eyed in her vigilance. 
through the adjacent woodland at unreasonable 
hours, and no living object Pincay, the 
place escaped her observation. But she had not 


soueht. 
elly, occupied with her own thoughts, saw 
nothing of the strangeness of the old woman’s 


She prowled | 
and herself accompanied her to the 


B 


like hfm, had been a recluse, and since had dis- | ‘Shall I sing for you?” she asked. 


Then, without awaiting a reply, she began & — 


refrain, low and solemn, which brought a film 


of moisture to the eyes of one tender-hearted — 


listener. 
ously as'she entered, but placing her as a strol- 
ling mendicant, lapsed into indifference, 

‘Poor creature!” said Adria to her, in an 
undertone. ‘She is evident distraught, but 
has certainly been a laGyn ow sweetly she 
sings! 

Adria rung the heH, ordering the servant to 
prepare a simple repa st for the ors visitor, 

reakfast- 


room. 
‘ | Nelly Kent (the reader has inferred that it 
again found him for whom she waiched and | 


was she) sat down to the datask-spread 


‘board on which the Ellesford silver, just 
out of the housekeeper’s-polishing hands, was 


conduct. Restless or brooding in turn herself, | 


an intense desire was consuming her, which one 
morning found utterance in a resolve. 


“Juana,” she. said, “I am going to the | 


Grange.” 

“Oh, Miss Nelly!” cried Juana, in consterna- 
tion, the name falling from her lips awkward- 
ly, as though they could not accustom them- 
selves to the utterance. 

“‘T can not rest. I can not be satisfied until I 
have been there. Something stronger than my 
will draws me thither; I have tried to resist it 
in vain. My going may not be for the better, 
but it can not be for worse.” 

Juana’s face looked troubled, but she did not 
attempt to gainsay this determination. Nelly 
wrapped herself in a plain dark cloak and Hood, 
and set forth for the -Grange. 
ed back once at Juana who was watching her 
receding figure, and noted her anxious look. 

Valeria and Adria had breakfasted alone and 
retired to the common parlor, The former, 
with eyes half-closed and hands cep aye | fold- 
ed, lay back in her chair before the glowing 
grate, basking in its warmth. She loved ease 
and idleness, and was now enabled, for the first 
time, to indulge in them. Adria was busied 
with some bit of woman’s work, and as her 
hands mingled with the warm-hued worsteds 
she was fashioning, her lips curved tenderly 
and her thoughts flew over the mystic pathway 
trod only by youth’s happy fancies. 

Mr. Ellesford, accompanied by Kenneth, had 
departed for Washington the preceding day. 

So Valeria and Adria were alone for the time. 

A voice singularly clear and sweet broke up- 
on the morning air. A woman, pausing before 
the low window, was chanting a joyous anthem. 
Adria listened to the tones chiming with her 


own happy thoughts, but as they died away, | 


she approached the casement, and swinging it 
ope nets the singer enter, 1 
Jomplyin e woman stepped over the low 
sill, her “ale PP 
the apartment, but her passive face revealed no 
eam of expression. 
“‘ Who are you?” asked Adria, 
She did not reply immediately. Her roving 
lance comprehended her questioner presently; 
ain she seemed to have forgotten that she ha 
‘been addressed. 


She glanc- | 


es wandering restlessly about | 


glittering in full array. « 

«Do you know who she is, Davis?” Adria in- 
quired, softly. 

“Tis the poor, dazed lady that’s took up with 
old Juana,” returned Davis, in the same tone. 
“T know her by her crippled arm, which the 
maids who ha’ seen her walking in the grounds 
ha’ told me of.” 


‘Adria had not observed the helpless member, — 


concealed as it had been by the woman’s large 
cloak, She turned, with renewed pity in her 
eyes, to find the place at the table vacant, the 
figure which had been there a moment before 
noiselessly vanished. 


Valeria rh eahiney the stranger curi- — 


Davis set up a cry of alarm and began to has- 


tily count the silver. Her apprehensions were 
quieted somewhat on finding it correct. Adria 
was amazed, 


“She must have gone back to the parlor,” she: — 


said, after a moment’s thought. \ 2 
But investigation proved she had not gone 
back to the parlor. aleria, sitting idly as she 
had been Jeft, had not_seen her. Adria, per- 
lexed, went back to the breakfast-room; and 
aleria, whose senses were always on the ale 
even when her manner least indicated it, re- 


door a moment previous, and herself proceed 


membered hearing the sound of an cpening 


to reconnoiter. 


Nelly Kent, finding herself unobserved, erept 


silently from the room andsped swiftly through © 
the different passage-ways. Not a moment did — 
she pause to consider her course, but made her — 


way to the arched chamber. 


With tremulous haste she knelt by the little ys. 


dark table, and with fingers fumbling the carved 


work of its pendent side, found and pressedq ~ 
spring concealed there. A tiny drawer spring | 


out asif by magic, disclosing a compact roil ©. 
ellow 


rilliants, with a jong slender-linked chain at- 


| “Oh, my love, my lovol” “a 
The rustle of a woman’s dress caught her — 


quick ear, and the little drawer shot back to its 
place none too soon, Valeria upon the thresh- 
old, caught the glitter of something in the wo- 
man’s hand conveyed quickly to her bosom, 


archment, and a’ locket studded with- 


‘tached. The trinket was dented deeply, and the — 
chain, pliable in its virgin purity, was bent and — 
entan aed. Sho took it up reverently, 


“T may wear it again now,” she murmured, — 


~ 


14 
Valeria petinced down upon Nelly Kent with 
cat-like agility. 


“What have you stolen?” she demanded. 

Welly met her searching gaze with a vacant 
store, then thrusting her hand into her bosom 
‘drew forth a common rosary and began telling 
tho beads, as though oblivious of the other’s pre- 
sence, 

Valeria was not satisfied. She thought she 
hed seen the gleam of gems, but at the instant 
Adria appeared im the doorway, and she for- 
be~o to press the conviction. 

n a few moments she grew restless, and, in- 
timating her desire to depart, Adria let her out 
at the grand entrance door, bestowing a few 
kind words at parting. 

“ Heaven forgive me,” muttered Nelly to her- 


self, as she walked slowly down the broad path- 


way, “if I have made a mockery of any form, 
but Juana’s beads have stood me good service!” 

Out of the grounds into the highway, wholly 
absorbed in her own thoughts until a rough 
shout aroused her. 

“Out of the way with ye, I say!” 

An open carriage, driven at a leisurely pace 
was now drawn up by the surly coachman. Oc- 
cupied in herself, she was crossing the wheel- 
track in its direct course. 

A lady, the only occupant of the vehicle, 
leaned forward to chide the man for his impa- 
tienee. Nelly, glancing upward, met her gaze 
and fell back a pace, her face blanched to livid 
paleness, Tho other, for a second-only, star- 
tied, then recognizing the death like counte- 
nance, caught her breath in a moaning gasp and 
sank back senseless among the carriage-cush- 
luns. 

It was Mrs, Templeton. 


CHAPTER X, 


Arrairs at the establishment in Washington 
appeared fully as bad as represented. The 
smaller partners, Clarke and Nelsop, were 
steady, thorough men, but lacking that import- 
ant qualification, brains. Banks had wielded 
“he whole of the business machinery. Had been, 
so to speak, the power driving it all, while they 
were the cogs and wheels working in obedience 


to his will. 


Implicit confidence had been placed in him. 
For a long period he was known to be speculat- 
ing largely with interests foreign to the firm, 
but, as his own private account was ample, this 
guve rise to no uneasiness. 


Ti was not until considerable sums had been | 
quietly withdrawn, which at the time, his com- | 


panions in trade believed invested in behalf of 
tie firm, and when bills supposed to have been 
settled long before began to come in on them, 
ti:at suspicion awoke. 

A rumor of their insolvency had got abroad, 
and bills were pouring in from all quarters. 
Their paper was afloat to an immense amount, 
(licir accounts at the different banks fully 


_ diawn by the absconding member. 


Total bankruptcy seemed before them. 

The partners were holding a consultation in 
\heir private counting-room, to which, at Mr. 
7 tg request, Hastings had been admit- 

i 


But no penetration or shrewdness could overs | 


— 


| determined to wait. 


, up to four above and then wa 
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on 


come the hard facts apparent. Could the im 
mediate claims be met, the credit of the house 
sustained, they might bridge the crisis; but, 
most probably they would only succeed in stay- 
ing off the evil day. 

Meanwhile in another part of the city a scene 
was enacting which bore'direct reference upon 
the issue at stake. 

An inner office, dark and cobwebby, where 
few visitors were permitted to penetrate. The 
outer or entrance room was large and light, 
with two or three clerks’ desks ranged about the 
walls, and an intermediate apartment furnished 
with carpet and baize-covered chairs was the 
os where Jonathan Sharpe, lawyer and bro- 
| ker, was in the habit of receiving his general 
| customers. 

At this time Jonathan Sharpe was closeted 
| close in his private sanctuary. His figure was 
thin and angular, with limbs loosely put togeth- 
er. His face was long and sallow, teeth project- 
ing, forehead high and narrow and eyes light 
cold biue. His sandy hair, straight and sleck, 
| extended in sparse side-whiskers on his cadaver- 
| ous cheeks, is clothes were rusty black, worn 
at the seams, loose and ill-fitting. By no means 
a prepossessing man, and one whose forty years 
of life had recorded no unselfish deed to add to 
the philanthropy of the world. 

His companion was of a different type, and in 
his erect bearing and pale, regular features we 
| recognize an old acquaintance—Colonel Temple- 
‘ton. He was engaged in examining some legal- 
looking documents submitted for his inspection. 

“You find them all correct, sir?’ inquired 
Sharpe, with professional servility. 

“Quite so! Now tellme how you managed 

all so admirably.” 

‘‘ Well, sir, you know he had lost heavily in 

the Pacific Branch Bond business; in fact was 
| far beyond his own depth even there. Just then 
| the Lucky Gulch mining stock began to show 
' signs of life, and as his legal adviser, I suggested 
| that here wasa chance to regain his balance. 

Stock was low yet, but sure to rise rapidly. He 
| bit greedily. t edivised him to take the com- 
| mission elsewhere—I was overcrowded.” 
| Colonel Templelon’s lip curled cynically, but 
| he motioned for the other.to proceed, 
|.“ Nothing would satisfy him but that [should 
| undertake it,so [ consented at last just to ac- 
- commodate a liberal patron, you know. He had 
| lifted the bank account before, and now raised 
| twenty thousand dollars on the Company’s pa- 


per. 

“fT bought at fifty per cent. below. Stock 
wentup steadily. Whenit reached thirty below 
I consulted with him, but he had got the old fev- 
er on again and held fast. At twenty below I 
| went to him again, told him I was called away 
for a day and offered again to sell. But he was 


“Ten hours later I sold at pay. Shares went 
red. 
“T took a trip out of town—was detained two 


‘days, Found Banks waiting my return, raging 


like amadman, Lucky Guich mining stock had 

fallen to seventy below, and still going down. 
“ He ordered me to sell at any sacrifice. 

his excited state I thought it imprudent to let 


In ' 


— 


him know that T had disobeyed his previous in- | “If you would hear of one you think dead come 
| alone to the Crogs-lot Stile at dusk. Let noone see - 


junction.” 

‘He received ten thousand of his investment, 
and I added a morning paper with the list of 
packet ships marked. harps; lawyer, is better 
off by another ten, and twenty thousand waits 
Colonel Templeton’s oummatil 

“Well done, thou good and faithful servant,” 
commended the other, satisfiedly. 

There was some further communication, and 
when Colonel Tempieton left the office of Jona- 
than Sharpe, he directed his steps immediately 
toward the great mercantile establishment of 
Ellesford, Banks & Co. 

A blundering cash boy directed him to the 
counting-room, and he came in upon them ere 
the partners had concluded their consultation. 
Hastings sprung up to prevent intrusion, but 
Mr. Ellesford rising bade him enter. 

Templeton advanced, including. them all in a 


general salutation, but addressing himself to the | 


oldest member. 

‘“ Hllesford, is this true that I hear? Is it pos- 
sible you are driven to the wall?” 

“Then general rumor has caught it already,” 
exclaimed Ellesford, bitterly. 


**Notso! I got it from one who knowssome- | 
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thing of that scoundrel Banks’s villainous pro- | 
ceedings, and I have come to offer you such as- | 


sistance as lies in. my power. 


I have already | 


commissioned my agent to buy in all immediate | 


claims he may find against you.” : L 
Mr. Ellesford’s eyes dimmed and his voice 
faltered with grateful emotion. 
“God bless you, Alan Templeton, for a true 
friend,” he cried, clasping his hand warmly. 


—-— 


CHAPTER XI. 


Newty Kent tottered rather than walked 
over the frozen road. This unexpected encoun- 


ter had aroused conflicting memories which | 


closed down around her, shutting out all of her 
present monotonous existence. Bitter memories 
they were, and a fierce passion raged within 
her breast. 

Her step grew firmer and more even, but ber 
eyes burned still with that inward fire. Her 
face, dropping its passive mask, was transform- 
ed so completely that those who had seen her 
shortly before would scarcely have recognized 
her as thesame. Her fingers closed involun- 
tarily over the rosary she still clutched and the 
beads crusbed within her grasp. She shook 
them from her open hand, 
dent had brought a new train of reflection. 

“Revenge might destroy, but it can not re- 
store,” she muttered. ‘There is nothing left 
for me—nothing!” 

She was nearing the strip of woodland skirt- 
ing the road before Juana’s cabin, =m 

The air was cué with a whizzing sound and a 
missile thrown by an unseen hand fell at her 
feet, It startled her and she hurriedly scanned 
the surrounding prospect. There was no one to 
be seen. The stone defined in a bare pathway 
was wrapped with a strip of something white. 
Stopping, she detached a slip of paper, written 
in a straggling but not an uncultivated hand: 


s 


ut the trivial inci- | 


| 


| ton? They are at The Firs,” she replied. 


this. Onr Wo Knows You.” 


Nelly pondered over it. But no gleam of light 
came to relieve her perplexity, or reveal its 
authorship. She thrustit into her bosom with 
the precious trinket and pursued her course, 

Juana received her. silently. A bright fire 
blazed upon the earth, the kettle swinging above 
it sun aera An odorous beverage steamed 
upon thehob. Everything had been made bright 
and cheerful for her return. 

The old woman undid her wrapping, observ- 


| irg with anxious eye the troubled, preoccupied 


look she wore. 

‘‘T knew it would be so,” she muttered, hang- 
ing the cloak on a wooden peg in the further cor- 
ner. ‘‘I knew she could not go there and come 
back the same. I only wonder ’tis not worse.” 

Nelly looked round at her presently. 

“T saw her, Juana—that woman!” 

‘“Was she—was she in the flesh?” the old wo- 
man asked, in an awesome whisper. 

The other looked at her fixedly for a moment, 

*“Come here, my good Juana,” she said, 
‘You have not shared the deception practiced 
upon others—you do not believe me crazed? JT 
may have been mead once; I think I must have 
been, but you know I am sane now. Did you 
think I was speaking of illusions?” 

“T thought she would see it as it was that 
night,” Juana muttered, but she said aloud, 
humbly: 

“Tell me?” 

_“T met her upon the road. She was in a car-— 
riage, but leaned forward and looked me in the 
face, then fainted as she did once before,” shud- 


deringly. 
he | cease calmly,” 
‘Mrs. Temple- 


‘*She remembers it and can 
Juana groaned, in her spirit. 


seldom goes out, 
meet her.” 

“iy pray that I may never again. Oh, I 
that I never may,” Nelly cried out, her forced 
composure giving way, and breaking into a pas- 
sion of strong sobs. a 

The old woman soothed and petted her as she 
would have done a little child, and when the 
paroxysm had passed led her into the inner 
room and persuaded her to lie down upon the 
couch. Nelly, weakened by her recent agita- 
tion, obeyed. Juana brought her a hot drink 
and in a fow moments more she slept peace- 

ully. 

Ree growing dusk when she awoke. 

Her uninjured hand, which had clasped the 
locket whilo she slept, came in contact with the 
slip of paper she had concealed with it. She 
strained her eyes in the twilight to again read 
the mysterious words. 


I thought you need never 


“ he rh 


pray 


Se a 


> 


$i 


+ 
u 


A lethargic feeling possessed her, an activity | 


which was the eA reaction of Over-strained 
nerves. She shook it off, however. The scrawl 
had gained new import to her which was not 
hope, but rather a wild desire, an expectation 


| of finding it through this means. 


She crept to the docr which was ajar and 
listened. Juana was erocniee @ monotonous 
refrain. . The fire had burned down to a bed of 
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‘dull coals, and over these the old woman was Mrs. Templeton was quite ill aad in het 


crouching, her weird defined in the red- 

dish glow, absorbed in herself to the exclusion 
nd of any thing which might occur about ber. 

- Nelly drew herself silently over the floor, 

reached the Jong cloak from its peg and gained 

__ the door. 

ted over the threshold and away into the dim 

 gloaming. 


the innerroom. Perfect silence reigned. 
“She'll want no more to-night,” she muttered, 

_ satisfiedly. ‘‘It’s best so, best se.” 

Ses Then she spread out her own bed on the kitch- 
_ enbearth, and was soon lost in the unconscious- 
ness of profound slumber. 

‘It was broad day when she was astir again. 

,, She added fuel and blew up the coals smothered 

in their blanket of gray ashes until they threw 

out a growing, sparkling flame. Then she tidied 
the outer room and went about pees the 

. morning meal, si Bode and then for sounds 

of wakefulness from the other chamber. 


vay None came. 
self, and went about quietly, fearful of disturb- 
ing the sleeper. The sun mounted higher and 
higher in the sky. 

“Strange,” repeated Juana. ‘‘She seldom 
sleeps so late.” 
_-__—_-—s«-' Then she rapped softly on the door of the in- 

_ nerroom, It swung back beneath her touch 
-_ and with a thrill of apprehension she step 
ee: within. The bed was disturbed but not occu- 

pied. The paraphernalia of the chamber re- 
the previous day, but Nelly Kent was not 
there. 

‘The hours passed, and she did not appear. 
Juana, tortured with anxiety, racked her brain 
in yain to account for her absence. She search- 
ed the grounds, where Nelly was accustomed to 
__-walk, with like result, She had disappeared 

_ from the cabin suddenly as she had come. 

- The day wore on to mid-afternoon, and Juana 
- could remain no longer inactive. She went 
st to the Grange, but the missing woman had 
ot been there. Then she directed her steps to- 
ard The Firs, her face taking on the dogged, 
sullen expression it sometimes wore as slie 
es ek: 
oe _ She knew better than to apply for admittance 
at the servants’ door. She crouched behind 

some bushes at the front. and waited. 

_ Yhe opportunity she sought came soon. 

‘Reginald came out alone, slamming the door 
after him, his step crunching heavily down the 
__ path, fairly brushing against the bushes which 
eu as her. 


oy 
oA 


Boek -f out of her concealment, up the 
_ broad steps, and into the hall, ere the slow- 
motioned servant whose duty it was to attend 
the door had appeared there. A rack, hung 
with out-door garments, furnished her a hiding- 
place. Footsteps i ata Senge passed her, and 
the man turned the key in‘ the massive lock of 
_ the entrance door. 
Fairly within, Juana was at a_loss how to 
proceed. Her object was to see Mrs. Temple- 
ton alone, 
Aight, mincing step came into the hall, and 
peeping from her cover, she beheld’ smar 
_ mnaid-servant bearing a smalltray, ~~" 


The latch lifted noiselessly; she flit- | 


An hour later Juana listened at the door of | 
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private chamber. She was lying back in a vel- 
vet easy-chair, her dead-white cashmere wrap- 
per scarcely more colorless than her wan face. 

She sent away the maid, but the tray of 
dainty edibles stood by untouched. 

She started nervously as the door unclosed 
again, and spoke without turning her head. 

“What is it, Felice?” 

The intruder advanced without making reply, 
and Mrs. Templeton, looking around wearily 
confronted—not Felice, but Juana. A frightened 
cry rose to her lips, but the woman stilled her 
with a gesture. 

‘¢ Hush!” she said. ‘I have come for no harm. 
Where is my mistress?—tell me that! What 
have you done with her?” 

Mrs, Templeton regarded her wonderingly. 

‘¢ How should [ know?” she asked. 

‘““You met her yesterday—she told me so. 


This morning she was gone. Has she not been 
| here to you?’ 


The old woman muttered to her- | 


| 


‘IT have told 


The lady’s eyes distended with some fearful 


agony. 
* Ww as that your mistress?” she whispered. 
“Ay, that was my mistress! I have changed 

since your bonny ladyship saw me at the 


| Grange,” she added, bitterly. 


Mrs, Templeton shrunk back, as though struck 
with a sudden blow. 
“ Let it go,” continued Juana. ‘‘ Only tell me 


She has not been 


| what I came to learn.” 


“T know nothing of her. 


wee : | here.” 
mained in the exact order it bad presented | 


The old woman faced her angrily. 
“‘Don’t seek to deceive me,” she cried out. 
‘No matter what she came for, she must have 


| been here.” 


“As God is my witness, I have not seen her— 
ou the truth,” declared the other 


and her words carried conviction to the heart of 


| the listener. * 


““Then may the Virgin protect her!” said Ju- 
ana solemnly. ‘‘She must indeed have gone 
mad at last! Woman, it is all your work! 


| Think of it; and rejoice if you can.” 


Mrs. Templeton cried out sharply. 
“Oh, Juana, Juana! You do me wrong! She 


did injustice to a noble heart, and still heaps it 
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upon a sainted memory.” f 
Juana looked down upon her with stern un- 


ef. 

‘‘Believe me! He was true to her always, as 
truth itself. I would have told her then, but I 
was weak and ill, and her anger frightened me. 
Do you tell her for me, that his thought never 
swerved a hair’s breadth from his devotion to 
her. Tell her, if you would give a ray of peace 
toa miserable, tortured woman!” 

“Swear it!’ 

“I swear it, by all that I hold dear or sa- 


e 
“ And if it be so, I will never tell her. Cruel, 


. 


cruel! It would but heap burning coals upon 


her head!” i 
CHAPTER XIL 
THE Washington firm breathed freely a; 
Ruin had at last been averted. They had no 
doubt that, with the lenioncy Colonel Temple- 
ton would surely exercise, they would recover 
their tottering foothold. ’ 
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Hastings now found”himself fully able to re- 
sume his journey, and the business so long sus- 

nded. tt first he went back with Mr. 

llesford to the Grange, having chosen a ter- 
minus bringing it within bis direct course. 

Only a single day’s interval, and then he 
should leave the gray old Maryland homestead 
which had given him a nearer glimpse of earth- 
ly paradise than he had known before. 

dria was out on her favorite walk, com- 
manding an unobstructed view of the bay, roll- 
ine dark now beneath the dull winter sky. 

There Efastings found her. He had caught a 
glimpse of her figure speeding across the bare 
roadway, and followed, knowing it to be his last 
chance of having her to himself, alone. 

They spoke of incidental things—of the quiet 
landscape, of the ships fiuttering their pennons 
far out upon the bay—of his own departure. 

“I shall miss the pleasant companionship of 
the past few weeks when I go out into the world 
again,” he said. 


friends soon, and forget us all,” she replied, 
with a tinge of reproach in her voice. 

“T have no home and no friends,” he said sad- 
ly. ‘Atleast, none to bind me with a single 
loving tie. If home is where the heart is, I shall 
leave it behind me, on this lovely Chesapeake 
shore.” . 

‘‘T can almost wish it so, that it may bring 
you back again,” Adria returned, feeling it in- 
cumbent on her to say something, and scarcely 
noting her words. 

“J shall come back if you bid me,” he ex- 
claimed, reading her face with earnest eyes. 

Fearing that she had unconsciously commit- 
ted herself, she blushed and stammered: 

Papa has taken a warm liking to you. He 
will always be pleased to have you come.” 

He saw her embarrassment and gained a con- 
fidence he had never before possessed, in wit- 
nesing it. Clasping her hands in both of his, he 
asked: 

“But what does ‘papa’s daughter’ say for 
herself? It is she who will prove my magnet.” 

She blushed painfully, endeavoring to disen- 
gage her bands, 

“ Adria, Adria! I love you—so wholly, so 
utterly, that it does not seem presumptign to 
tell you of it. Now, can you bid me come 
again, Adria?” 

Her hands ceased their fluttering and rested 
oe in his. She turned her face to him peace- 

ully content. _ 

**Come back!” she said. 
oe a rustled over the crisped turf and Re- 
with hale 4 ease. Out of their sight, bis face 
took on a livid passion, and his white, even 
teeth ground together in bitter rage. 

“Ay, the game is in 
mupiered, “but luck willturn, I can afford to 
wait, 

Hastings’s exit in search of Adria left Mr. 
Ellestord alone. Valeria came to the door pre- 
posted starting a little when she saw him, and 


ta’ ; 
ol Bene: in,” he said, kindly. 


So she advanced and stationed herself in a , Can my love, my service, be aught toyour? 


A, THE 


lieve ma, I did not mean to indulge in obtrusive ts 


ous to make your position here agreeable to __ 
‘you ; 

“But you will return to your home and fet 
| edl 


| would despise mae were I to tell you.” 
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position where his eyes, wandering ever and — = 
anon from the paper he held, must restupon = 


< 


her. a 
Glancing at her now and then, be thought = 
what a model of perfect womanhood she was. > 
From that he fell to studying her face, and 
rs keenly observant of the wearied, sorrow- 
ul expression she wore. Her eyes brimmed 
full of sudden moisture, and two great stal 
drops bung upon her fringinglashes. Hethrew = 
aside his screening pa pee with realalarm. 
‘‘My dear Miss Walton, what hasoccarred to 
give you pain? Are ye unhappy here?” + Cola 
She started, and brushed aside the potent = =— 
tears. > are 
‘Pardon me. I am foolish, weak; but, be- — 


sorrow.” ee 
“Then you have a grief? Can we do nothing — 


to alleviate it? Both Adria and lare mostanxi- 


. es 
“You are very kind,” she replied, constrain; 
y. - oe 
He regarded her closely. eee 
“Certainly my daughter has done nothing to —_ 
cause you pain?’ \ 
‘“‘Oh, no, no! It is but my own folly. You 


| how anxious I am to promote your hap 


empleton passed them, lifting his hat | 


our hands now,” he | 


Let me show yo 


“‘Confide in me, Valeria. 


“Oh, thank you for the kind interes 


ter 
the idol of his heart. I feel myself so lonely- . rae 


“Oh, pray: x 
man-fashion, endeavoring to soothe her g 


ed, in an undertone, ae 
it Adria is very, very kind,” she answered, sad- 

ly. ‘But 7ho does not understand my nai 

she gives me none of her warm sympathy. She 

deems me cold, unfeeling, and her inte 

chills me. I long so for love and tenderness.” ss 
This was Prd ng oe: a new phase of Miss Wale 

ut he did not stop to think 


ained,” he began, let 
‘his hand drop on her brown braids. She put w 
a soft palm touching it, and thanked him with 
tearful glance. Her loveliness and her distress _ 
were fast folding him in the glamour she was — 
| striving to throw around hia. oe | 
“Valeria, tell me, how can I comfort you?- 


ton’s disposition, 
that. 
“T am surprised— 


ve 
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As though actuated by sudden impuise, she 


caught his hand and carried it to her lips, then 
dropped it with a vivid hightening of color on 
cheek and brow. He was fairly intoxicated 
now with the excitement of revelation which 
this action gave him. 

“Valeria, my darling! My peerless queen of 
beauty!” he cried, catching her to him, ‘Is it 
true, my own?” 

Valeria’s tears were chased away by triumph- 
ant smiles, and there and then she secured her 
unsuspecting victim with vows exchanged. 

“But, Adria!—what will she say?’ she ques- 
tioned, presently, with an air of timidity. 

A pang of remorse struck him, but it was too 
late now for such consideration. 


‘* Adria will rejoice in my happiness,” he re- | 


plied. “Tell me again, Valeria, that you are 
perfectly content.” 

* More than content,” she said. 

That same day Kenneth sought an interview 
with Mr. Hilesford, and in straightforward 
manly way told him the story of his love an 
ambition. 

“T am a poor man now,” he said, “‘ but the 
knowledge of Adria’s love will strengthen me to 
overcome opposing circumstances. 
claim her until I can offer a firm support, and a 
station not wholly removed from the sphere in 
which she now moves. She is willing to wait. 
Will you not assure us of your consent, Mr. 
Ellesford?” 

The elder man might not have acceded so 
readily had it not been for the bond he had so 
peely assumed, As it was ho did not refuse his 

vor. 


ways; at best you havea 
hard, perhaps tedious battle before you. It 
would be ungenerous to confine my daughter to 
a far-off possibility. Leave her free, but, if 
you both prove constant, I will gladly welcome 


you as my son when you are able to claim her.” | 
The young lovers were fully satisfied with | 


this, and the future unrolled itself a hopeful 
scroll before them, 
What a mercy that the bright moments of 


our lives are not overshadowed by the knowl- | 


edge of events to come. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
HASTINGS (eft the Grange full of hopeful an- 
ticipation, 


I shall not , 


: tactics, 


brook resentment from another—not even frotii 


ria. 

“My daughter forgets that she herself is an- 
ticipating a time when she shall leave me. Is 
it so strange that I should not wish to be alone 
and lonely in my old age?” t 

“Papa, dear, you know that I will never 
leave you. Itisall so different. Valeria does 
not love you, papa; she never will care for you 


‘Really, Adria,” he said, coldly, as he seldom 
speke to Ss “T can understand that this an- 
nouncement was unlooked for by you, but I 
cannot permit you to impute any but loving 
motives to my future wife. You shall be pro- 
vided for all the same.” : 

“Oh, papa!” she cried, again, hurt that he 
should so misconstrue her words. ‘‘ Indeed— 
indeed, I am not so selfish, I was thinking 
only of you.” . . i 

“Then you will not envy me that which will 
add to my happiness, my daughter?” 

‘Oh, no, no! Not if it will make you truly 
happier.” 

He kissed her and sent her away, glad to have 
the interview over. : 

She went immediately to Valeria’s room, with 
a vague hope which she did not stop to analyze. 

Valeria was expecting her. She was aware 
of the interview and its purpose. She remain- 
ed apparently unconscious awaiting the other’s 
Adria was too thoroughly in earnest 
to approach her subject warily. 

‘You are going to marry papa?’ she asked. 

‘‘ He has told you, then?” calmly. ‘* Yes!” 

“cc Wh 9? 

Valeria had not expected this straight-for- 
ward questioning. Woman of the world as she 
was, it disconcerted her. With the girl’s cloar 
eye upon her she could not declare that it was 
for love, much as she might wish to preserve 


| that illusion. 


And Adria saw him depart firm in her faith 


in his ability to accomplish the task before 
him, already spanning the mystic future with 
bright hee of the time when they should walk 
hand in 


nd, with no fear of parting until | 


death’s severance, 

Mr. Hilesford took an early opportunity to in- 
form her of the relation now existing between 
himself and Valeria. ‘ 

Adria was taken completely unawares. She 
had never anticipated such a result. : 
apeblolem paral’ she cried, reproachfully, ‘“‘ how 
can you!” 

His own conscience might venture to doubt 
the wisdom of his resolution, but he would not 


‘ 


‘‘Why?’ she repeated. ‘‘ Because—because 
he asked me.” 

Then came the thought, she had virtually 
gained her. object. Was if worth her while 


baffling the judgment which was trying her? It 


| could make no difference in the end attained, 


She turned her fair face squarely within 
Adria’s view, and met her gaze with calm, cold 
eyes. Her lips curled with a smile half-mock- 
ing, half-triumphant. 4 

“Selfish and cruel!” declared Adria, her hope 
gone. ‘May God deal with you, Valeria Wal- 
ton, as you do by him,” 

Preparations were immediately commenced 
for the marriage. It was Mr. Ellesford’s wish 
that it should be consummated at an early date 
and in a strictly private manner. Much as 
Valeria loved display she made no demur. 

The, second week after his departure, Adria 
received a long Jetter from Kenneth. He was 
quite strong now and fortune was already 
smiling upon_him. He had received a large 
order for the Russell prints, and been successful 
in presenting an old claim. 

“T take it as a happy omen,” he wrote. 
“Knowing that you aro praying me ‘God- 
speed,’ I can not but prosper, fam more than 
contented, and gladly hopeful with my dear re- 
ward set in the future,” ‘ 


—- 
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Bd oe teed l 
, The words broucht sweet solace to Adria, and 


in them she forgot her anxiety on her father’s 
, account. 

Reginald Templeton came regularly as of old 
to the Grange. He was quietly dropping into 
his lover-like ways again, but Adria was too 
absorbed in herself and others to note this. 

He was working with a Nae i now, fixed as 
his unrelenting nature, He felt, too, the value 
of this time, and the necessity for striking an 
immediate blow. 

_ He startled her one day by bursting out with 
the full tempest of his pent-up passion. He had 
not that cool contro] over himself, to plot and 
to carry into effect, keeping his own emotions 
out of sight, and thus insuring greater success. 

She was all alone at the Grange. 

Valeria had gone to the city fora couple of 
days to oversee some details of the trousseau she 


was having prepared, notwithstanding the pro- 


osed privacy of the coming ceremony. And 
Mr. Ellesford had embraced the occasion to per- 
sonally inspect the condition of the firm and its 
prospect of braving through. 

Adria was at the piano softly accompanying 
herself to an old love song. Some happy re- 
flection had brought a hightened glow to her 
cheeks, a luminous expression to her eyes. 


Reginald, letting himself in quietly as was his | 


wont, stood regarding her while she remained 
unaware of his presence. Her hands fell awa: 
from the keys and she turned to face his plead- 
ing, Se et gaze. 
“Adria, pity me! I feel all the love for 
which 
*I’d Jay me down and die,’ 


for your sweet sake. But, oh! my love, I can 
not live without you! It will drive me mad, or 
worse, unless I can know that I have some 
hope. I will wait; if you only will not turn 

our heart away from me I will yet win your 
ove. My love, my darling, do not drive me to 
sinful despair!” 

He was kneeling at her feet, imprisoning her 
hands in a clasp that almost made her scream 
with pain. 

“Reginald, this is worse than folly. I_be- 
seech you, do not utter another word, Your 
persistency can only succeed in ending our 
friendship.” 

“Tisten to me, Adria.- You, and you only, 
can save me from desperation. 1 love youas no 
other man can or will. Don’t turn against me 
and I will win you fairly, but.by fair means or 
foul I will have you yet. You don’t know how 
& man can make any woman love him, Adria! 
Oh, my darling! give me some assurance, ever 
so little, and I shall be so patient and so faith- 
_ ful that yourself shall deem me worthy of you 
at last.” 

‘““Tf you love moe as you say, be generous and 
leave me. A brave spirit never persecutes a 
helpless woman.” 

_He sprung to his feet, a quick flush mantling 
his cheeks, an 

“ Adria, once more, will you give me a hope 
of some time honorably claiming you? Reflect, 
before you answer me. You have seen the 
depth of my love. Take care that you don’t 
tempt my hate. You don’t know of what I am 


Fee 
I have this day 


capable for cither good or M11. Do you treat 
me tenderly, have pity for me, and T will make 
myself a better man than I ever have been. 
Tell me that you will, Adria, if you would save 
yourself and me from sorrow, if no worse.” 

‘What can l say or do?’ she asked him, . ‘I 
can never love you, Reginald Templeton. Go 
away from me. Never speak to me again un- 
less you can forget all of this. I was lenient 
with you before, but you have forfeited the con- 
fidence I placed in you. Let me retain at least 
my respect for you. Show yourself a true 
man; leave me to myself and my own peace.” 

Which means your_own love?’ he asked, 
a passion. suddenly leaving him cold and 
caim. x 
‘‘-Yes,” she replied. ‘‘ You know now, how 
impossible it is that you can ever be tome more 
than a friend—not that, if you persist in. this 
mad course.” ' 

* And I swear that no other man shall ever 
claim you. You have driven me to it. Let the 
consequences rest with you alone. Some time 

ou may kneel to me for mercy and for love as 
lead with you. When that 
time comes I will know whether I love or hate 
you most.* I can’t tell which now, but either 
will work to the same end.” é 

He left her then, touching his hat with court- 
ly grace as he passed the window a moment lat- 
ter; but the quiet white rage upon his face 
frightened her more than all his threatening 
words had done. ; 


CHAPTER XIV. 


COLONEL TEMPLETON and his son again con- 
fronted each other in the bright, pleasant 

brary. 

They seemed for the moment to have ee? 
ed dispositions. Tho latter, ealm and cold, wit 
no emotion perceptibly stamped upon his pale 
features; the former pacing the room restlessly 
ina Es alge anger he seldom displayed. : 

“You have acted like a fool,” hosaid. “ Why 
couldn’t you be content to follow my instruc- 
tions? You have set the girl against you now, 
lost a vantage-ground you will not easily re- 
gain. 

“I beg your pardon. I thoroughly under- 
stand my own footing, and am now prepared 
to hesitate at no means to forward. my designs. 
I have kept my part of our agreement by giv- 
ing you the exact position, and soliciting your 
further aid. With or without it I shall accom- 
plish my aim.” mm 

Colonel Templeton was not wishing to arouse 
this independent spirit. : 

“Of course I shall render my assistance to 
tho uttermost since my promise is given to that 
effect,” he hastened to say. ‘But you must 
not upset my plans by your rash hot-headedness. 
Give mo a little time and I will warrant you if 
not a willing, at least a submissive bride.’ 

Reginald looked at him keenly. 

“You have some deeper interest at stake 
than the mere furtherance of this alliance,” he 


said. 

The father turned upon him sharply, and with 
evident annoyance, 

“Js it not enough that I have espoused your 
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cause?” he demanded. ‘Our motives, if not iden- 
tical, will pull together.” 

Turning to the door abruptly, he imagined he 
heard the rustle of garments, but a hasty survey of 
the adjoining apartment revealed no one. 

Reginald, striding out through the wide hallway, 
felt a clinging grasp upon his arm, saw a white, 
agonized face lifted to his. It was his mother. She 
drew him hastily into the empty morning room, 
closing and locking the door behind them, 

“T overheard ail, accidentally, I beg you to be- 
lieve,” she said, speaking rapidly. ‘‘Oh, my son, 
give up your purpose. Promise me that you will 
never seek to ally yourself with an Ellesford!” 

‘‘ Mother, dear, we will not talk of it now! If you 
overheard our conversation you heard my determi- 
nation also. You know that a Templeton never 
swerves from his purpose.” 

* She shuddered visibly. 

Her voice sunk to a hoarse whisper. 

“ Reginald! Reginald! There is a crime which has 
raised a barrier between you. A deadly sin which 
has made my life a curse. Do not, by your own act, 
bring down the brand upon you!” 

‘You speak enigmas, mother,” he said, chillingly. 
**T do not attempt t » penetrate your Cen But 
if Hades itself stood between her and me, I would 
not ease my aim.” 

Colonel Templeton was steadily occupied all that 
morning. In the afternoon he brought ‘out the Sul- 
{an, and mounting, rode slowly to the Grange. 

Mr. Ellesford had returned, and was at liberty. 
He met his visitor cordially, as a man who hada 
warm claim upon his gratitude. 

“Tot me order your horse put away, and do you 
dine with us,” he insisted. But Colonel Templeton 
declined. 

“No,” hesaid. ‘‘I have called on business purely. 
A rather delicate matter, I admit, but still with us a 
business affair.” 

Mr. Ellesford looked with inquiry, and awaited 
further development. The other continued, indicat- 
ing the view from the room where they sat. 

“Your grounds cover a slope which can be sur- 
Cee for both beauty and fertility nowhere in 

aryland.” 

The other bowed with gratified delight. He was 
proud of his ancestral estate. 

“and The Firs is not a contemptible piece of 
property?” 

“On the contrary itis very fine. You should con- 
gratulate yourself on its pees iOn.. 

“ What would you say to joining the two?” 

Mr. Ellesford was surprised and puzzled. 
other explained. 

“My son has plunged headlonz into a romantic 
nae for your daughter. We who have passed 

he heyday of youth can afford to laugh at youthful 

folly, which in this case I think tends wisely. The 
advantazeous results of such an alliance are ob- 
vious. For my part Istrongly favor the move, and 
have come to solicit your concurrence.” 

“My dear Templeton, nothing would give me 


The 


greater pleasure were it possible. Unfortunately 
| ny daughter is already compromised.” 
‘Trrevocably?”’ 


Mr. Ellesford explained the circumstance, and 
condition, adding: 

“T have already assured Hastings of my approval 
if they both remain constant.” 

Colonel Templeton leaned toward him, speaking 
in a confidential tone. 

‘© You can exercise your authority toward induc- 
ing her to accept Reginald.” 

The other drew back rather stiffly. ; 

“Colonel Templeton, I consider the marital rela- 
tion of too great importance to be unwillingly en- 
forced, My daughter’s choice shall be mine.”’ 

Colonel Templeton’s lip curled scornfully. 

“There may be even more important considera- 
tions in this caséy Will you be kind enough to ex- 
amine this?” 


He drew a document from his beac Tt was ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Sharpe, and contained explicit 
directions to press the immediate payment of claims, 
amounting to the aggregate of fifty thousand dol- 
lars, against the firm of Ellesford & Co. 

‘You have no chance of meeting it,’ he said, 
coldly, ‘‘and the slightest alarm will bring as much 
more upon you from other sources.” 

Mr. Ellesford returned the paper, pale to the lips. 

“Tt will bring ruin upon us. lt might better have 
come before.” 

“Bilesford & Co. take advantage of the bankrupt 
code,” rehearsed the other, cg vk * Colonel 
Templeton, you mistake me. [havea ast resource 
to preserve our name from dishonor.” 

“You mean that you would first incumber the 
estate?”’ 

“JT would first sell the last inch of the EWiesford 
grounds.” 

Colonel Templeton’s face grew cruelly trium~- 
phant. ; 

‘If you were called upon to deliver up your stew- 
ardship?” he asked. ‘‘On what terms did you in- 
herit the family wealth?” 

Mr. Ellesford looked at him, not comprehending. 

‘Was it not in consideration of Hugh Ellesford’s 
death without issue?” 

“Tt was, certainly!’ 

‘¢ Unfortunately he left ason, Isee you are sur- 

rised. You deemed him an unmarried man.” 

Joseph Ellesford was first amazed, then incredu- 


ous. : 

‘Tt cannot be,” he declared. 

“T can prove it beyond doubt. Do you realize 
the consequences should it be done, and the true 
heir produced?” 

His confident tone carried conviction that his as- 
gertion was not made idly. Myr. Ellesford sunk back 
overcome by the prospect the future presented to 
him should this be true 

“Perhaps you would prefer to remain in blissful 
ignorance,” resumed Templeton, dropping his voice 
again to that confidential tone, “1 have come here 
to-day as your friend, Ellesford. I have no desire to 
disturb your security. What I have made known 
need never go further; you and I should be able to 
keep the secret. Give your daughter to my son in 
marriage, and all will be well. She will not refuse, 
knowing that your prosperity or ruin hangs upon 
her word,” 

The other put out his hands with a helpless, im- 
ploring gesture. 

“Give me time, Iam unnerved—I cannot think. 
Go away. Let me think!” 

Colonel Templeton drew out his watch, 

“In a half-hour the mail leaves for Washington. I 
give you ten minutes in which to decide whether or 
no you will act with me. If not, Sharpo will receive 
his instruc‘ions by morning, and other consequences 
will follow.” 

Mr. Ellesford bowed his head upon his hands, his 
face livid and working convulsively. On the one 
hand was ruin, poverty, and the dishonor of his 
name; on the other, a wrong which was scarcely a 
wrong when the one against whom it was committed 
was none the worse for it. 

“ive minutes!’? announced Colonel Templeton, 
“Be quick, my friend!” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Cross-Lot Strum was a place scrupulously avoided 
by the simple country folk. Between it end the high- 
way lay some barren clayey fields. and a deserted 
old graveyard, which, but fora few ha f-concealed 
mossy stones had lost all trace to denote the charac- 
ter of the place. 

Nelly Kent sped through the gathering darkness 
across the open, miry fields, struck by a chill which 


was not quite terror, upheld by something which 
was hardly hope. 


.4 Letting herself with difficulty in through the nar 
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row fate, now rusted from its hinges and upheld in 
its place by a growth of rank shrubs, she groped her 
way cautiously across the yard where the shadows 
lay thickest. 

She strained her eyes through the shadow but 
could see no one. She listened, the silence remained 
unbroken. A movement caught her eye. It was 
only a bush swaying in the breeze. She sighed, 
turning to depart, then paused again a moment ere 
she should put an end to the chance which had 
brought her there. 

There was no stir, no sound, but she was caught 
suddenly from behind in the gripe of strong arms. 
Her large cloak was thrown as a muffler over her 
face. She was lifted and borne away, almost with- 
out a struggle, so unexpected was the attack, 

She tried to scream but her voice was smothered 
in tne close covering. She endeavored to free her- 
self, but she was weak yet from her over-excitement 
of the morning and she found herself pinioned im- 
movably in the close grasp. With the effort she 
fainted dead away in the arms of her captor. Bear- 
ing her unconscious weight he strode straight on 
over the craggy old causeway, where now and then 
missing ties and rotten string-pieces plungeg him 
ankle-deep into tenacious mire, 

On the other side was a rocky tract, and beyonda 
brawling little river, which in times of drought was 
scarcely more than a string of shallow pools con- 
nected by a thread of running water. 

On the bank of this stood a mill, shattered now 
and long deserted. 

It was toward the ruinous old mill that the man 
made his AD 

When Nelly awoke to consciousness again she 
found herself in impenetrable darkness. She was 
lying on a rude straw pallet, and stretching out her 
hand it came in contact with a partition of rough 
boards. She endeavored to rise but her head was 
confused and dizzy, so she sunk'baci:, awaiting in a 
half-torpid state the coming of light. 

When she awoke again it was troad day, and the 
bright sunlight streamed in through cracks and 
chinks high up in the wall of her prison. . 

A queer little room it seemed to her, with no win- 
dows end a single narrow docr which seemed to have 
been cut through tbe solid plank. 

She wondered vaguely how she had come there 
and for what purpose. Then the removal of bolts 
fully aroused her. She sat upright as the narrow 
door swung outward, admitting the man she had 
momentarily seen onee before in Juana’s cabin. 

He was no louger pallid and emaciated. As she 
regarded him some dim recognilien floated through 
her mind, yet tantalizingly eluded the mental grasp 
she would have put upon it. 

He spoke with a kind of native courtesy, display- 
ing a set of even, milky teeth in an evil smile. Then 
she knew him, , 

* Pedro, it is you! Are you not satisfied yet? 
Will you follow me to the death?” 

He smiled again complacently. 

‘**T will follow the senora no more.”’ 

Oh, my bright, sunny Italy,” she murmured, 
softly. ‘That you should be brought back to me 
through such an agency.” 

He regarded her quietly. 

“The gonora, like my humbler self, has almost 
lost sight of the old titles.” 

“7 am only Nelly Kent, now,”’ she said. 

*“And'! am Luke Peters.” ; 

“Why have you brought me here?” she asked. 
** Was it you who threw the note?” 

‘** Ay. and wrote it!” 

“Tell me your business and let me go,” she said. 
“The sicht of you wearies me.” 

He frowned, but persisted. 

*'The holiest love you ever knew—” 

“Hush! she cried, angrily. “‘ What can you know 
of holy things? I would not have a tender memory 
recalled by you!” 

His dark eyes glittered, and his hand clinched in- 


voluntarily, but a look of keen cunning replaced his. 
Oey anger. 

‘*?hen you shall listen all the more. Let me tell 
you, Your little child—the brave boy who was your: 
delight, where is he?” 

“Dead,” she answered, solemnly. : 

“You saw him in h’s coffin! You strewed his last 
pillow with immortelles, and shed sorrowing tears 
over his grave!” , 

She broke out with amoaning ery. 

“Why do you torture me? Why mock me with 
the consolation that was never mine?” 

He was moved by her Reon 

‘The boy did not die!” he said. : 

She made as though she would havesprung at him 
just as Juana bad done, then sunk back, moaning 
dumbly. 

“Listen,” he continued. ‘‘ You could no longer 
keep him near you. He languished in the close con- 
finement you .were obliged to sustain. You sent 
him away with your faithful Juana, the nurse who 
hed tended you in your infancy. You knew I was 
on your track, searching for you the wide world 
over, but you thought I would never discover your 
retreat, 

“JT stumbled across Juana and the boy in the 
Southern sea-shore village. I knew him by his re- 
semblance to you. I watched my chance and stole 
him from her. 

‘“Then I sought her when she was frantic over his: 


loss, and promised to restore him if she would guide 


me toyou. She lied to me, told me you were dead, 
but I saw through the flimsy subterfuge. Ikept the 
boy She thought that she had eluded me when she 
went back and told yp her story.”’ 

He checked himself suddenly. then resumed: 

“It put the boy in safe hands, where I knew you 
would never find him, and have seen him often 
since. What will you do, or what will you not do, 
for his restoration?” 

‘“Oh, my child, my little child,’ she sobbed, pros- 
trating herself before him. *‘ Pedro, oh, good Pedro, 
take me to my child!” 

His eyes grew hard and glittering. 

“On one condition only will you ever see your 
boy. i ; 

She caught her breath—she knew it before he 
spoke. 

Fron scorned me once, drove me from you, 
laughed that I should aspire to your love. Iswore 
to be revenged, and I have imbittered your whole 


life. Ihave the power now, and you will never see — 


our boy again, unless you give me the hand you 
dented Tie scorifdliy then: I said I would follow 
ou no more. Neither will I, for you shall never 
eave me again. Neveragain!’ 

She did ‘not attempt to plead with him, but white 
and crushed, crept back to the pallet of straw. 


‘Then Ishall never see my ehild. Never again! 


Better that he had truly died!” , 


CHAPTER XVI. 

NEL TEMPLETON closed the hunting-case of 
hig arse with a snap, returning it to his pocket, 
He rose, taking his hat in his hand. 

“The time 1s Ne he said. “‘ Will you favor me 
ith your decision?” 
Wir. Bllestord raised his head with slow, painful 
emotion. He had aged ten years in as many min- 
wit what would you drive me, Alan Templeton? 
T cannot see my way clearly. Give me time—a week, 
dr ” 
< O84 well! I must hasten to reach the mail,” 
His hand was i the latch, the door swung 
neath his touch. 
os teat cried Mr. Ellesford, 
i r heart?’ 
a Zour decision! At best it is but a choice of 


ils.” 
Me] cannot doom my child to poverty and toil,” 


‘“‘ Have you no pity 
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** You accept the alternative? You will use your 
authority to bring about this marriage?” 

“Tf I must. My poor, poor Adria! It is for her 
sale only.” 

“You have acted wisely,’ commended Colonel 
Templeton. ‘“‘But I cannot see it as sucha sacri- 
fice. My son is not an ill match.” 

Mr. Ellesford was scarcely listening. 

“T must ask you to press the subject at once,” 
continued the other, ‘‘Can I depend upon your 
doing so?” 

“Why not? To-day if you wish. It willbe over 
the sooner!”’ 

“You are right.” After a word or two more, he 
passed out. 

Leaving the Grange, he proceeded in the direction 
of the bay, but ere long turned into a by-lane, grass- 
grown and seldom traversed. Beyond this, making 
a detour about the fields, he came out upon the bank 
of the noisy little river, and following its course 
southward, came to the miil. 

The man, Luke Peters, came forward from the 
place to meet him, 

**You have changed for the better,” the gentle- 
man remarked, carelessly. 

“Ay, ’min condition for job work again,” the 
other returned, gruffly. ‘‘ What’s i’? the wind now, 
Colonel Templeton? Out with it. Il deeds don’t 
require delicate mouthing here.” 

A shade of vexation crossed Colonel Templeton’s 
brow. 

“Tt is no work,’ he said, ‘‘only a question. 
Where is the boy?” 

* He’li not trouble you, Colonel Templeton.” 

“That is not answering. Hark! what is that?” 

A wild wail was born upon the breeze. 

“Only the wind; said the other, hastily. “It 
shrieks through the old shell like something human.” 

“JT should say so,” returned the other, dryly. 
“Very much likea woman. The wind plays queer 
pranks sometimes. But to the point. ask you, 
where is the boy?” 

“Where he’ll troublenoone. Dead!’ said Peters, 
sullenly. 

**Mind what you say,” declared Colonel Temple- 
ton, menacingly. ‘‘Ramember that one end of a 
ropeis about your neck, the other in my hand. I’m 
not apt to be lenient where any one plays me false. 
Now, have you lied to me?” 

“Why should I? It’s of no account to me,” the 
man returned, dogged and scowling slightly, but 


meeting the other’s gaze steadily enough. 


“True. Well, lie low. 

Bapplies in a day or two.” 
heeling his horse shortly round, he rode away 
at a brisk canter. 

* It’s as well,” he muttered to himself. ‘* Could 
Joseph Ellesford know all, he would have little fear 
of my replacing the true heir, even did he live.” 

Luke Peters watched the receding form out of 
sight, and uttered a low, scornful laugh. 

‘Ay, go, my fine gentleman. But you should re- 
member that others than you can plot and work.” 

Mr. Ellesford sat silently as he had been left. He 
tried to fix his mind npon the crisis thus brought 
home to him, but the alternatives seemed to stare 
at him out of a blank space in which he could find 
no foothold to grasp or analyze them. 

Adria passing presently, looked in at the door. 

*t Are you ill, papa?” ; 

“Wl? Yes—no. I am not quite well I believe. 


Tl see that you get fresh 


Come here, my daughter.” 


a She advanced, resting her hand upon her shoul- 
er. 3 

“You are pale and faint. What isit, dear?” 

““What? Only ruin,” he answered, with a sharp, 
umatural laugh. 

She looked at him with a shade of anxiety on her 
face. She thought him seriously unwell, slightly 
delirious, and placed her hand upon his forebead, 
expecting to finditfever-hot. It was clammily cold. 

here was a flagon of wine on the sideboard, She 


: 


silently filled a glass, holding it to his lips. The gen- 
erous stimulus imparted brought him back to him- 
self and the situation. 

“T did not speak wildly,” he said, meeting her 
glance. ‘Listen to me, Adria! Total ruin stares 
me in the face, and you alone can avertit, Will my 
daughter see me turned beggared upon the world 
when her act can save me?”’ 

‘* What do you mean?—tell me plainly.” 

He took another draught of the wine. Then, col- 
lecting his faculties, explained brietly: 

“You know I havehad business difficulties. I can 
not enter into a detailed account. Colonel Temple- 
tonadvanced money,bought up claims that were 
pending, got a hold upon me by which he can re- 
duce me to the strait [have said. He leaves but one 
gate of escape.” 

Adria recoiled apprehensively. 

“You guess what it is—that you shall marry his 
son. It is the only alternative, my daughter.’’ 

* Papa, is there no mistake? turely, it can not be 
so bad! Your business, the great Ellesford estates, 
they can not all be at stake?” 

‘Every thing.” 

““Th6n let it all go, papa! I have already given 
Reginald Templeton his final answer. It is worse 
than ungenerous of him to attempt coercing me 
through you.” 

“It is not the young man’s doing. Ido not know 
that he is even conscious of his father’s intentions, 
He has sought you honorably and openly—-he is in 
every way fitted to mate witb the hizhest, You 
must accept him, my daughter!” 

“Papa, have you forgotten Kenneth?” 

He caught at Colonel Templeton’s remark, 

“A mere girlish fancy, Adria. You must crush it 
out. You have been a good girl always, you will 
not disobey me in this?” 

“T must, father. In all else I shall do as youcom- 
tiene but, even for you, I will not prove false to my 

ove.” 

“ Ungrateful girl! Hear, then! It will bring not 
only beggary, but disgrace. Giving op everything, 
the roof over our heads, even the clothes upon our 
backs, I would yet be deeply involved. Go ane 
now and think of it. I would have you comply will- 
ek Sacrifice yourself, if it be a sacrifice, but let 
it be done freely.” 

An expression of fear shot across the gray pallor 
of her face. 

“Papa,” she whispered, ‘‘ you have committed no 
crime from which this has resulted?’’ 

Crime! Something in the word chilled him. 

‘* Mo, no!” he said, petulantly. “Go away now, I 
wish to be alone. Come to me when you can say 
that you submit.” : 

In her heart she knew that time would never 
come. There was that in her nature which would 
not brook unjust authority, and she said to herself 
that her womanhood should not be sacrificed even 
to keep him from sorfow and shame. 

‘We will bear it together,” she thought, but she 
left him without a word 

The evening wore along, but Mr. Ellesford remain- 
ed leaning wearily back in his chair. At dinner- 
hour he excused himself on that oft perverted plea 
of headache, and the servant bringing him a shaded 
lamp, at his request prevented intrusion. 

In the morning, Joseph Eliesford sat there, still, 
stark and stiff. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


ApopLexy, the physicians declared. The Elles- 
fords had all been predisposed that way. So the late 
master of the Grange was laid beside those of his 
an who had penetrated the dark mystery before 

im. 

Wedding-robes were lald aside for mourning-gar- 
ments. Could anything have effected an enduring 
bond between the two lonely women at the Grange, 
this grief should have done it. But they were drift- 
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ing apart now, even away from the assumed cor- 
diality between them. 

A few months must be passed over briefly. 

Joseph Ellesford, like many another man better or 
worse, had gone the way of the flesh, leaving undone 
an important act. He kad made no wiil. ‘True, dur- 
ing the last few hours of his life he believed he had 
rightfully nothing. of which to make disposition; but 
he should have prepared for death’s emergency long 
years before. He had always intended settling the 
full property upon Adria. Had he lived and con- 
summated his marriage as proposed, Valeria would 
have inherited a life interest. 

As it was she put forward her claim, and was duly 
acknowledged sole heir. 

So Valeria settled securely in her new position. 

She took an early opportunity to impress Adria 
with their change of stations, 

- “Of course you will stay here, my dear,” she said 

graciously. ‘‘I will require a companion, and some 
one to direct the more onerous household charges. 
I don’t think I coull suit myself better.” And on 
the spot she named a salary, by no means liberal, 
considering the duties she contrived should rest up- 
on Adria’s shoulders. 

The latter felt the change keenly. Her pride 
which was not Ellesford, but of more independent 
class, would have urged her out into the world in 
preference to this almost menial service in the 
home where her wish had once been law. There 
was an obstacle in the way, however, one reared by 
her loyal, loving heart. She would take no decisive 
step until Kenneth’s judgment should pass issue 
upon it. She temporarily accepted Valeria’s ungen- 
erous proposal, patronizingly as it been given. 
In the same hour she indited a few tear-blotted lines 
to her lover. 


“Poor papa is gone!” ran a paragraph of this 
missive. ‘Iam penniless, and alono in the world 
except for you. ‘ell me whatis best to be done, and 
I will obey you just as I expect todo in the future 
time when our hopes and interests shall be insepa- 
rably the same. Ihave full faith in the wisdom of 
whatever you shall direct, and await your reply, 
longing for sympathy from the only love left me 
now,”” 

Kenneth was, she knew not where, moving from 

lace to place, unknowing himself one cay where 
his commission might lead him upon the morrow. 
So Adria inclosed her missive in an envelope to the 
Crofton firm, begging them to forward it immedi- 
ately to his address, 3 

Heretofore, letters had arrived from him at regu- 
lar intervals, every one imbued with sentiments of 
hope and fealty. But now the time dragged away; 
days lengthened into weeks, and no token or word 
came to assure her of his grief for her sorrow, his 
steadfast constancy. S$ illshe never doubted him, 

And, meanwhile, Reginald, not openly pressing 
his cause, Was working steathily toward its attain- 
ment, 
One of the fast men of bis set, De Courcy, had 
succumbed to the vicissitudes of fortune—or rather 
folly—and after running through an ample patri- 
mony, found himself deserted by his friends of the 
hour, and with starvation outspread before him, 

At this juncture young Templeton came to his aid. 
He had some personal influence with a few lax- 
moraled city grandees, and his father’s reputed 
standing invested him with more. By a judicious 
use of this power he obtained a situation for his un- 
fortunate friend as agent on the immediate mall 
route. ‘ 

De Courey, like most men of his class, knew con- 
science only as a name. He had no punctilious 
seruples in breaking his oath and violating his duty 
to serve the one who had stood by him in need. 
Through this agency, then, the missives, for which 
Adria watched and longed and grew sick at heart 
that she received no word, were transferred instead 
into the rival lover’s hands, 


——— a 


In due time the outstanding c aims were brought 
the surviving members of the firm. 

Clark and _ Nelson were strictly honest and honor- 
able men. They yielded up every farthing to their - 
creditors, and the result proved more favorable 
than fhey: had hoped, The assets yielded dollar for 
dollar. Noman was wronged, but they were left 
without a foothold upon even the bottom round of 
the ladder of nhac prosperity. 

It was some trivial matter connected with the set-— 
tlement of these claims which brought Jonathan 
Sharpe to The Firs. Colonel Templeton had proved 
a valuable auxiliary in his double character of pa- 
tron and client, and the lawyer had come personally 
in preference to sending one of his clerks. 

heir business concluded Sharpe rose, leaning 
against the door-sill as he worked his large hands 
into a pair of dog-skin gloves. 

“You know Kerr?’ he asked. 5 

‘“The detective? I have reasons to,” Colonel Tem- 
pleton’s face shaded darkly. ‘He andI have come 
near clashing once or twice.” 

‘‘He’s not in the force now. Quarreled with the 
chief and was dismissed. ‘ He’s rusticating with 
your fair neighbor of the Grange. Following up 


some old clewin the hope of reinstatement,I haye 


heard.” 

** The devil! At the Grange, you said?” , 

“Yes, but not in character, He appears in the 
form of the lady’s solicitor, and is ostensibly en- 
gaged with matters pertaining to the estate. By 
the way, how about Jenkins’s foreclosure?” 

Rid of his visitor a few moments later, Colonel 
Templeton paced the floor back and forth with 
teeth sunk deep in his underlip. A lowering anxiety 
hung over his face, but no expression to denote the 
traceries of his thought. Then the shade was swept 


away, and he went out directing his steps toward — 


the Grange. : 

Valeria was alone, having just dismissed the 
pseudo-solicitor from her presence. She met him 
very graciously, while he turned some ready com- 
pliment to account, ; 

“Reginald was here an hour ago,” she said. 
“How wretchedly ill he is looking !”’ : 

‘“*T think my son’s disease is more mind than. 
body,” he returned, absently. He was verge | 
ist and the extent to which he should deal wi 

er. 

“Then you should take some decisive measures to 
restore his mental equilibrium,” she declared, with 
apparent laughing candor. 
he said, half-amazed and half-relievéd that she 
should anticipate the expression of his thought. 

“Consult me!” she echoed, ‘ 

“Yes, you,” he returned, calmly smiling. 
you have penetrated his hallucination. 


“T see 
Strange 


that still retaining his faculties unimpaired, he 


should so confound identities.” 
Their glances met again, But she affected child- 
like ignorance. 


“ Please explain tome. Iamsodull. You know 


I shall be only too happy to serve yourself or Regi- 


nald, so far as I can.’ ; 

A cynical gleam shot from his eyes. 

“You must know that my son is very deeply in 
love with—ahem!—with the Ellesford heiress, I 
don’t fear that you will misinterpret my meaning, 
AsTI said, very deeply in love,so much indeed that 
his brain has become slightly affected, thereby 
causing a lamentable and exceedingly annoying mis- 
apprehension. Hehas become imbued with the be- 
lief that his love is embodied in_the person of your 
companion—a very good sort of woman I know her 
to be—while you and I are well aware that his en- 
slaver is your own fairself. Suppose his delusions 
should continue, what deplorable consequences he 
may unmeaningly bring upon himself, think it is 
our duty, Miss Walton, to combine efforts toward 
saving him. 


Undoubtedly,” she replied, “My poor Reginald)’ _ 


Exactly what I have come to consult you about,” 
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Templeton ?"” 

_ _ *T think,” he said, slowly, “our first care must 

be to remove the cause of his misapprehension, Not 

_ too sudde:ly, norin a manner calculated to raise 

suspicion of any except her own agency, but so 

securely that he shall be able to discover no trace of 
her, Yes, certainly, she must be removed.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
3 omm winter days that came and went with 
__ unvaried monotony in the bare little prison room. 
Nelly Kent had long since given up all hope of es- 
‘ ag . ick or succor, : 
____Luke Peters had not confined himself closely as 
Colonel Templeton supposed (perhaps as he desired) 
- to the precincts of the mill. Scarcely a night but he 
_ kept prowling vigil about The Firs, and upon the 
actions of the unconscious occupants. 
Early spring-time came, but the season was back- 
ward, and the spirit of frost and snow maintained 
reign. Peters was possessed with a guilty unrest. 
Nelly Kent was slowly but surely pining away. With 
-__ no hope and no comfort before her, she steadily re- 
fused to make any exertion of will which might 
stay the life-blood certainly ebbing away. 
- Peters went into her room one day with some 
- morsel of dainty food he had procured forher. She 
turned from it with an expression of disgust, the 
__ first indication of consciousness she had evidenced 
_ for hours. 
“Bat a little, a very little,” he pleaded with her, 
humbly and gently now. ‘‘ You have touched noth- 
t ou cannot keep strength unless you 
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_ __ *J want no strength,” she said, wearily. Why 
gan’ you let me die in peace? Go away now, and 
; let me die.” 
“Oh, cara mia, you must not die!” The sin-hard- 
ened man fairly sobbed above her. ‘Live, only 
ane and I will undo what I can of the wrong I have 
ne, ~ 
She shook her head feebly. It was the first time 
in weeks she had willingly conversed with him. 
‘Men are all false,” she said. “You would only 
reak your word were I well again. I would 
er die now.” 
swear I will be true to the promise I give you,” 
he declared, vehemently. ‘I will restore you to 
our boy and trouble you no more. Think of it—of 
you and he back inthe home that is yours. Oh, 
_ live, live!” 
Something in his words struck her, and she pon- 
d silently. She replied to him presently, but 
utterance was painful. 
T shall be glad to leave so much sorrow,” she 
id; ‘‘ but my boy should have his father’s inherit- 
e, Inever wanted it for myself. Will you not 
let your enmity die with me and restore him to his 
rights after I am one?” 
_ “Twilldo anything you command me now,” he 
answered. 
oe “The papers,” she continued, “you will need 


ata” 
a ~~ 


“ 


A them to prove his legitimate claim. The certificates 
of my marriage and his birth! They are in tho 
ok drawer of the little table—the one in the 

arched chimber. You press the eyeball of the cor- 

Bey head in the carving, and it will open. 

i There is something else ”’— her fingers clutched at 

% the locket which all this time she had concealed 
about her—‘but I am tired now; 1 will tell you 

again.” ‘ 

_ She closed her eyes and her breath came panting- 
The man beside her, in that moment, repented 
e acts of his which had brought her to this, Af- 
1 that she slept easily, and he stole away quietly 


+" 


‘i began to indulge againin hopes of her 
! 


, —ult'r ate r Vi . 7 
teeta rae iotroriae upon the river-bank, but with 
d of approaching footsteps, he turned and 
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- “What measures do you propose taking, Colonel | walked rapidly out of ear-shot, of the mill, A few 


aces further he met Reginald Templeton on the 

ook-out for him, 

‘*You want me?” Peters asked. 

“Yes!” he glanced around, as though fearing 
eavesdroppers even in that obscure quarter. “It’s 
a ee ous job, but I'll pay you well if you suc- 
ceed. 

“T don’t much mind danger,” Peters replied. 
T’m hardened to it, I should think.” 

“It's a sweetheart of mine, an obdurate little 
minx, who’s willing enough at heart, but seems 
bound to play fast and loose indefinitely.”’ 

The man detected an earnestness beneath his as- 
sumed light manner, which he threw aside a mo- 
ment after. 

“Tl tell you the whole truth, Peters, and only on 
your helping me. I’m in earnest this time, and I 
intend to marry her fair and square. She was will- 
ing enough once, but another man came between 
us. I want to get her in my power; she'll be only 
too glad then to accept any terms I may offer. 
Once my wife I defy Heaven itself to take her from 
me 


His face flushed with rising excitement, but the 
man’s quiet indifference recalled him to himself. 

“What do you propose?”’ 

‘*T want you to get her here to the mill. I know 
its crannies of old. There are snug corners enough, 
which, with a little work, will answer the purpose 
and be tight as a Mig 

Peters stiffened at the suggestion, until his sinewy 
frame was rigid as cast steel. 

““T can’t have a woman’s eyes and Lip agog 
here,’ he said, sullenly. ‘‘Make it any other crib, 
and i'm your man.” 

“There’s not another such a place in the country,” 
Reginald declared. ‘‘{t will be but for a few days, 
Peters, and I pledge myself that nothing to your 
detriment shall come through it. Come, I'll make 
it well worth your while. Say a hundred dollars 
for getting her here, and as much more for tho time 
she stays. You'll not.soon make another hundred 
so easily.’’ 

‘The pay’s good enough,” Luke said, slowly. He 
was thinking to himself: ‘‘Why not? It may be 
the means of saving her / A woman might cheer 
her up—anyway, it will do no harm.” 

So he said, aloud: 

‘‘Tf you agree to see me safely through, I'll do as 
well by you. It’s a bargain, then! Who is the bit 
of dimity lam to secure for you?” 

“Tt is Miss Ellesford, of the Grange. Remember, 
my man, you are to treat her with every respect !”’ 

He then proceeded to give a minute description of 
Adria’s personal appearance and daily habits. He 
left Peters to decide upon his own course in accom- 
plishing the abduction. 

**T9-morrow night, if possible,” he concluded. ‘I 
have a reason for wishing to hasten the affair.” 

This reason at that moment lay in his pocket, in 
shape of a note from. Hastings. It announce’ his 
return to Crofton, and his intention ot presenting a 
speedy appearance atthe Grange. He had received 
no replies to his numerous letters, but attributed 
this fact to his own uncertain locations. 


CHAPTER XIX, 


Ex-preTective Kerr sat by the quaint old side- , 
table in the arched chamber. At his own request, 
this room had been deputed to his use. 

Just now he was engaged upon a matter which 
drove from his thoughts all remembrance of the 
Eiesford mystery. 

Several slips of giotee paper were spread out be- 
fore him, and a few written sheets, all relating to 
the same ouier, of which the condensed contents 
of one slip will give an inkling: 

“MURDER AND ROBBERY!—Kitiep IN Dz- 
FENDING HIS OWN PROPERTY! ETC., ETC.—The double 
outrage, unmistakably committed by the well-knowg 
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and daring foreign burglar, Pedro Cardini, alias Rake 
Snelling, alias Dick Brown. Description: Medium 
hight, thin and wiry; eyes, hair and complexion 
dark; face badly scarred; teeth even and white; 
forehead low and beetling,” etc., etc. 


Eix-detective Kerr was conning these different 
ee airs carefully over and comparing their minutest 
etails. This done to his apparent satisfaction, he 
refolded them in a secure packet and placed them 
in an inner pocket. 
‘*T have no fear of mistaking my man,” he said to 
himself, very softly. ‘I think Fshould know him in 
the dark.” 


He brought his hand down upon the table beside . 


him, by way of emphasis. Possibly the action was 
made without reference to effect. At all events, it 
struck the table’s edge, glancing ungracefully and 
with tingling sensation ove: the sharp carving 
ci He had felt something give beneath his 
ouch, 

His fingers successively sought every protrusion 
in the grotesque work, and his diligence was rich] 
rewarded, The cormorant’s eye yielded beneath his 
pressure, A little drawer shot out from the ap- 
parently solid wood-work. With methodical pre- 
cision he drew forth and examived its contents— 
merely a small roll of yellowed parchments. 

Whatever surprise he may have felt over his 
perusal of their contents, his placid countenance ex- 
pressed none. He a placed the documents in 
the same receptacle which had swallowed up the 
former packet, shot the little drawer, now empty, 
back into its place, and went to find Miss Walton. 

She was alone, and apparently absorbed in dee 
reverie, but roused herself to greet his entrance wit 
unusual graciousness, 

**We women are fickle creatures, Mr. Kerr,” she 
said, after some commonplace observations, “I 
have changed my mind about wishing to penetrate 
the mystery attached to our house. It was merely 
a woman’s whim, as I told you at first, which I was 
induced to follow from idle curiosity. Eut I shall 
claim you as my guest until your private mission to 
the viciniry has been accomplished.” 

His inscrutable gaze rested for a second upon her 
likewise inscrutable face. 

“You are fully satisfied, just as matters stand?” 
he asked. 

“Entirely. In fact, I think T prefer the mystéry. 
It gives the place an air of interest it would not 
otherwise possess.” 

He bowed silently, and the subject was dismissed. 

Miss Walton exerted herself to the utmost to 

lease her guest. She talked vivaciously, chaining 
his attention, if not his mind, until the dinner hour, 
After that she led him back tothe cosey parlor, 
where the blazing fire sent flashes of ruddy light in- 
to every corner. Installing him in the easiest of 
easy-chairs, with the genial warmth about him, she 
seated herself at the piano and played sp after 
piece in that minor key which pervades the air 
with a somnolent influence akin to the soothing ef- 
fects of a self-voiced lullaby. 

After playing several pieces she arose and asking 
to be excused for a few moments in order to attend 
a matter that required her personal supervision, she 
left the room. 


CHAPTER XX... 

Waite the ex-detective was being entertained, 
Adria sat in her own room in a distant part of the 
building. Her deft fingers were busy darning a rent 
in a costly lace set belonging to Valeria. 

The work fell from her hands after a time, com- 
leted. The ragged edges joined so neatly that the 
iny stitches seemed but a continuation of the 

re ttern. 
Pi aleats ouenont odor, not unpleasant, filled the 
room, and Adria found herself growing consciously 
drowsy. C 1 
wish {6 float away to the misty dreamland closing 


A listless desire for complete inaction, a | occurrence. 


in around her. She thought she saw Kenneth there 
beckoning her to come; that he seemed beside her, — 
his footsteps sounding in her ear, and then she lost = 
her vague imaginings in utter unconsciousness. 
Luke Peters, at her side, ayopped the handke: A 
chief saturated with chloroform he had been apply- — Ny) 
ing to her nostrils. Throwing a warm shawl about 
her, he caught her light weight in his sinewy arms, —__ 
and with stealthy, cat-like tread traversed the a 
passageway, then paused a second to reconnoiter. 
A woman’s garment rustled by him, and a voice — 
whispered: “Ss 
pa co is safe; but you must hasten. Did you suc- ” 1 
ceed?” PS 4 He 
**Couldn’t have done better,” he returned, in the 
same tone. “Soh ie eee 


*' 


Ylearing the lighted hall with a couple of noise- 
i sprigs, he let himself out at the great entrance 
oor, < 
A moment later Valeria’s fair hands locked and _— 
bolted it behind him. Then she went back to the 
parlor all aglow with ruddy light, and her selfim- 
posed task of making herself agreeable to ber 
guest. Sido ean 
Adria came back to half consciousness and asen- 
sation of painful lassitude; but fancying herself in 
her own bed, she only turned her head wearily and 
drowsed into oblivion again. Rt aa 
The gray dawn of éarly morning faintly pen 
trated those great garners in the old mill when sh 
awoke, The narrow limits of the unfamiliar apart- 
ment dimly traced through the semi-obscurity, 
startled her into the belief that she was still dream 
ing, Shaking off the impression, sbe arose and ex 
amined the place with a mingled feeling of wonder 
and dread. A i 
It was exactly similar to the one in which Nel 
Kent had found herself, and had been fitted by P 
ters for his own occupancy. — 
Adria was alarmed, and for the moment awe 
How had she been spirited away from ler room 
the Grange to this strange place? She tried to r 
call any action of her own which might have led 
there, but memory paused at the moment when 
finished work fell from her hands. But, | 
Some half-tangible recollection struggled slowly i 
her mind. The odor—the pungent inhalation—t] 
half-recognized presence beside her, what 
they? A suspicion of the truth, glimmering - 
uncertain, impressed her. . % 
Her head throbbed with pain, and her 
whirled dizzily, but as she moved about these 
gradually away. ’ 3 
She beat upon the rough planks with her b 
hands, and called loudly to be released. Only 
echo shrieked back at her, and her delicate ‘a 
grew sore and bruised from contact with the boar 
Once she fancied she heard low moans, and th 
sound of footfalls, but listening, distinguished b 
the beating of her own heart. Fe 
Tt seemed to her that hours had worn away ) 
the door was opened, admitting Reginald Temple- 
ton, but it was still morning ; se 
He had hastened to the mill thus early in the day 
to make certain of his victory and her helpless- 
ness. ; "ae 
She shrunk back atthe sight of him; then 
outraged pride came to the rescue, and she co; 
fronted him with just anger. = 
““ Was it your doing that has subjected me to f 
insult?” she demanded. ; 
“Forgive me, Adria; but you leftme no gentler 
measure Can not you see thatit isahumiliationto 
me as well as yourself to be driven to this course? 
I would have preferred a straightforward wooing!” 
“ This is an ungentlemanly and ungenerous act,” a 
she said, ‘and one which would not tend to advance : 
your cause were ‘I even inclined to favor it. I de woe 
manded an instant,reparation. Release me; do ot 
seek me again, and I will strive to forget the — 
“I have acted from no passing impulse, 
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“with some—some money he 
’ “Wor keeping me here?” she asked. 
He nodded. 
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This consummation has been studiously contem- 
plated and carefully carried into effect. You will 
never leave this place until you have consented to 
become my wife!”’ 

Her eyes flashed angrily as she replied, in slow 
and measured tones: 

“ Phat J will never do |” 

“ Naria,” he said, quietly, but his lips were pale 
with suppressed rage, “‘ take care how you provoke 
me. I swore once to humble your pride—to bring 
you to my feet, begging for the right and the love I 
have offered you. told you once that your influ- 
ence could make a good man of me! I tel) you now 
that I can make of myself a devil incarnate if needs 
be to accomplish my PAN god Igive you one last 
chanee. Think well before you knowingly bring 
upon yourself a fate which you are powerless to 
avert.’ 

In that moment she realized how utterly helpless 
she was, and she cowered before the scathing im- 
port of his words. He turned away, not daring to 
trust himself further. 

“T will come to-morrow for my answer,” he said, 
passing out and closing the door securely after him. 

-Shortly after the door unclosed again and Peters 


‘stood within it. Adria, supposing him a tool of her 


ey acknowledged his presence by an indifferent 
glance. 
“What do you want?’ she asked, as he waited 
there silently. 

“To be your friend, Miss Ellesford,” the man said, 
a. She turned to him quickly: 

“You will help mo away from here?”’ 

“T daren’t do that,” he returned; “ but I'll help 
you escape the machinations of the man who has 
just left you. Will not this prove my sincerity?” 

Ho gave her a bit of crumpled paper. It was Ken- 
neth’s note—the last he had written. She absorbed 
its contents with eager eyes. 

“Oh, thank God that he is true!” sho cried, fer- 
yently, grateful tears swelling up and blinding her 

them back, she went to the man, 
hand between her palms. 

will trust to you,” she said. *You have given 
back my precious faith. I can not thank you as 
yould like, but I will pray that God may bless you 
‘or your kindness to me this day.” 

She felt the shudder which ran through his frame. 

I don’t much believe in prayers,’’ he said, grim- | 
“but yours can do me no harm. So pray for me 


if you like, little one!” 
- $he stroked his hand silently, and then asked: 


‘Where did you get it—the letter?” 
“Reginald Templeton pulled iy out of his poc‘xet 
aid me.” 


“Tm not working for him for all that,’ he said. 
“ve a stronger incentive on the other side. If I 
befriend you, Miss Ellesford, can I depend upon 
your silence regarding such of my affairs as you 
may learn here?” 

“Yes, certainly,” she assured him. 

“T may have my secrets as wellas my betters. I 
don’t think you will attempt to pry_into them.” 
And then he told her briefly of the other woman’s 
presence, and her low, morbid condition. 

Then he led her to Nelly Kent’s side, and Adria 
was surprised to recognize in the emaciated figure 
stretched almost helplessly upon the hard couch, 


' the sweet-voiced woman who had once appeared at 


the Grange, 

“She must have wine and nutritious food,” she 
told Peters, and with Reginald’s help he procured 
them that very day, 

Nelly Kent, who had remained impervious to his 
best endeavors, slowly revived beneath Adria’s 
treatment. The girl insisted that she should par- 
take freely of the nourishment provided her, and as 
her strength returned slowly, drew her unwillinzly 
out into the body of the mill, and gradually induced | 
her to take much needed bodily exercise. 


an 


Peters at first demurred a little at allowing them 
so much liberty, but Adria’s assurance that she 
would make no attempt to escape satisfied him. 

And meanwhile they matured a plan which should 
result in the defeat of Reginald Templeton’s darker 
scheme. 

When the young man came again, Adria met him 
with less manifest aversion than she had betrayed 
on the former occasion. Heagain pleaded his cause 
ardently, and she did not repulse him. 

* What faith canI have in any man if Kenneth is 
false?’ she asked, averting her face lest he should 
see its tell-tale flush. The concession was more than 
he had expected. 

Remember, he was an utter stranger,” he said. 
Mes will devote my whole life to prove my truth, my 

ria.” 

His evident sincerity appeared to touch her. At 
the end of a week she had so far yielded to his en- 
treaties as to promise vaguely that his persistent 
suit should receive its reward. 

Elated at his success, he went ouf from her 
presence so absorbed in his triumph that he passed 
within a few yards of another comer without ob- 
serving him. The latter man passed his hand over 
his vision as bo doubting ifs accuracy, and then 
assured, with a hardening of the lines about his 
mouth, strode on into the mill. 


CHAPTER XX. 

As Nelly Kent came slowly back to life and hope, 
a warm affection sprung up in her heart for the fair 
young girl who waited upon her tenderly as a 
daughter might do for a loved mother. 

Aday or two preceding the event which closed the 
last chapter, the two were together in Adria’s little 
nook, which had been furnished with a few articles 
of comfort. 

“T have often wished,’ Adria. began, timidly, 
‘that you would tell me of your former life,” 

Nelly bowed her face upon her hands for a time. 
There were anguished traces there when she raised 
if again, but she commanded her voice toa steady 
monotone. 

“My story is 9, sad one,” she said, “and I have 
striven vainly for years to efface my old existence 
from my memory. I would not have my sorrows 
dim a single hour of your young life; butif it is your 
wish, you shall penetrate the mystery which left me 
so long: in utter darkness, pierced now by a little 
ray of hope for future contentment, thank Heaven!” 
- Adria poured some wine into a goblet, placing it 
near her, and sat quietly down awaiting the elder 
woman’s narrative. 

“‘T was born in Italy,” Nelly began, ‘‘My father 
was an Englishman, and an adventurer—my mother 
the daughter of a noble house. My father married 
her solely for the distinction and wealth he hoped to 
attain by means of the alliance. Judge, then, his 
disappointment when my grandfather—who had 
been always bitterly opposed to the match—east off 
his favorite daughter, sending her and the man she | 
had chosen out into the world, with his bittercurse _ 
and unforgiving enmity, to take their chance among 
the common herd. 

“The marriage proved eminently unhappy. I 
think my parents both. bitterly regretted the rash 
step they had taken, At one time they separated, 
my mother going back to her childhood's home, to 
crave the toleration which would not have been de- 
nied astranger suffering as she was then. She was 
denied admittance! When she plead for butamo- » 
menc’s audience with the stern old man. his orders | 
caused the door to be shut in her very face. Butshe 
had one friend beneath that roof. It was her maid, | 
Juana, who stole forth and joined her lot with that | 
of the outcast. 

‘- My father received her, with her attendant, baci 
beneath his protection—unwillingly, I have every 
reason to believe. but he dared not leave her shelter- | 

| 


Joag in the streets. After my birth they bore with 
ovch other more patiently. 
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“Te had been a strolling actor once, and when 

yee means derived from the sale of my mother’s 
lewelry and rich clothing had been utterly ex- 

hausted, he went back to the old profession. 

“My mother died, and existence dragged on in 
the old way, extept, as I grew older, my efforts con- 
{tributed something toward the improvement of cur 
circumstances, ¥ 

“Thad‘a good voice, in no way remarkable, and 
some dramatic ability. These procured me ready 
employmentin secondary paris, When I was six- 
teen, my father was rendered helpless by a stage 
ee ea and, after months of lingering torture, he 
died, 

“T was then attached to an opera troupe, station- 
ed atthe time in Parma. A few months later we 
left that place for Modena, and from thence to the 
principal cities of Tuscany and Naples. 

“During this time,a member of the company, 
Pedro Cardini, had been persecuting me with atten- 
tions, which, in my unprotected situation, I was 
powerless to resent, except by steadily refusing to 
encourage his love. One night he encountered me, 
unattended, on the street, and, walking by my side, 
urged his suit so persistently that I grew angry, and 
replied to him with some scornful words. 

‘He was enraged then, and threatened me until I 
erew frightened, and tried to escape him; but he 
seized ry wrist, holding me fast. 

**Dare to love any other man,’ he hissed in my 
oor, ‘and I will follow you with my vengeance to the 
death! 

“T screamed then loudly for aid and a gentleman 
passing came to my assistance—a foreign gentleman, 
with white, aristocratic face, and fair hair curling 
about his temples. He had asad look in his gréat 
hazel eyes, but it faded out of .them as he looked at 
ime, e spoke a few sharp words to Pedro, and, 
when the fellow had slunk away, conducted me to 
the door of my lodging. 

“ After that I encountered him often, and learned 
to watch for his fair, handsome face among the mul- 
titude turned_nightly toward the stage. To be brief, 
he wooed me with the love of an honorable man, and 
when he sailed for his American home, I accom- 
panied him--his wife! 

‘“‘My husband was Hugh Ellesford.” 

Adria started with a surprised exclamation, but 
quieted herself again to listen now with breathless 
interest. Nelly resumed: 

“We was a proud, sensitive man, and reserved 
with all except me. During the first weeks of our 
married life, he told me of his former engagemerft. 
He had loved the lady dearly, he said, but not with 
the absorbing passion he felt for me, and_he had 
long ceased to regret her Jack of faith. He pos- 
segsed her miniature, but gave it into my charge, 
telling me to destroy it if I chose. I kept it instead, 
studied it until I knew every line in her fair face. 


“YVielding to my urgent solicitations, after our 
landing, he procured me quiet country lodging, and 
went alone to his home, where he secretly prepared 
the arched chamber for my use. When all was in 
readiness, he teok me there in the night-time that 
prying eyes should not discover my presence. 

“There my life was one long holiday, disturbed 
only by fears that Pedro’s vengeance might find me 
out. 

“When my baby came, my winsome. wee boy, 
my cup of harpiness was full. But, as he grew 
older, his father and T realized his need of unre- 
strained freedom, which he could not enjoy at_the 
Grange. We sent him in charge of my faithful 
nurse to a smell village on the Virginia coast. A 
few weeks later she came hack alone, almost wild 
with grief over his death. My sorrow was extreme, 
but [had my idolized husband left me, and in time 
became reconciled to the loss of my boy. 

“ But my health now began to give way, and Hugh 
insisted upon my taking frequent trips to other sec- 
tions, I yielded, as I always did to his wishes. 


kata oles he accompanied me, but oftener I went 
alone, f 
“Onone of these occasions Iwas haunted by a 
vague presentiment of pending il], It weighed 
down upon me with increasing force, nntil, fearing 
1 knew not what, 1 returned to the Grange a fort- 
night earlier than had been agreed at our parting, 
“IT came upon Juana unexpectedly. She was 
crouching on alow step, rocking herself back and 
forth, with a kind of wailing moan she always mut- 
tered when in distress. All my worst fears revived. 
I darted past her, expecting to find my husband dy- 
ing, perhaps dead. She clutched at my garments 


trying to detain me, but I shook her off and fled to- . 
Voices in 


ward the room which was his and mine. 
the private parlor stopped mé there.” 


She paused, pale and agitated, but swallowing the ~ 


wine Adria passed her, continued: ¥ 

“T burst open the door and faced a scene I would 
rather have died than behold. ; 

“ A woman reclined upon the sofa which was my 
favorite resting-place, and my husband, sitting by 
her, held her hand in his. I recognized her at a 
glance, though she had grown older and more care- 
worn than the face the miniature portrayed. 

“They both started up at my unexpected appear- 
ance. I can not dwell upon the agony of the mo- 
ment. I think I shrieked out my curses upon them; 
I know there was murder. in my heart as my eyes 
rested on her colorless face. I turned and fled lest 
my hands should do her harm, and even then I loved 
bim sol would not for worlds have hurt the crea- 
ture who had won his heart back from me, 

“T remember nothing more distinetly until I found 
myself Ne a little New England village, destitute of 
support. 

*Tencesdded; however, in finding employment in 
a neighboring factory, but during my t week 
there, met with the accident which disabled me for 
all future toil. I had communicated occasionally 
with my faithful Juanna, and she now wrote implor- 
ing my return. So I left Crofton with the one 


friend Heaven raised up for me in my extremity.” 


“Crofton!” interrupted Adiia, eagerly. “Was it 
Crofton where you worked during those years?” 

“Yes. First with the Brankleys and afterward 
with the Russell Brothers!” 

“The Russel Prothers!” echoed Adria. ‘Then 


you must have known him. Do you remember a — 


yous man in their employ—Kenneth Hastings?” 


was the friend of whom I spoke, who light- 


ened my dreary illness by his kind attentions, and 
under whose protection 1 traveled,” Nelly said, her 
eyes misting with the grateful memory. “ But how 
should you know of him?” 


“He is my lover of whom I told you,” Adria an- — re 


swered, a happy glow upon her cheeks. ‘ His gen- 
erous kindness to you proves him worthy of the re- 
spect and regard J have meted him.” : ; 

“May you. never find yourself disappointed in 
him,” said Nelly, fervently. “‘ My sad experience 
has left me little faith in man’s constancy, but he is 
a noble youth.” apc : P 

Adria’s face held an inquiry which she refrained 
from uttering, lest it should probe her companion’s 
sore memories too deeply; but reading her expres- 
sion, Nelly said: : 

“You would ask me if I knew by what means, 
Hugh Ellesford came to his untimely end. He 
found his death upon that night when I fled away 
from the Grange with brain on fire and heart chilled 
to ice; but of the manner, or by whom such awful 
retribution was wrought upon him, I am ignorant 


as you. i 

‘You have guessed that the man who guards us 
here is Pedro Cardini.”’ 

Then she related to Adria how she had been as- 
sured that her child lived after all these years she 
mourned him dead. 

After that, she drew from her bosom the jeweled 
locket, explaining: ; 

“That night in my mad anger, I tere it from my 


~ 


"hay 


neck and dashed it at my husband’s feet, declaring 
that I never wished to look upon his face again. 
But the morning when you so kindly received me 
at the Grange, I secured it from the secret nook 
where it had been placed. Now, that the rancor of 
my pain is gone, I can forgive him for his faithless- 
ness, for I know I am true to his memory, as the 
other woman cannot be, The faces are his, and 

mine, painted ere we sailed from beautiful Italy.” 
- $he touched the spring of the locket, giving it 
opened to Adria, ; 

The latter recognized Hugh Ellesford’s likeness 
from a portrait at the Grange; but she Jingered over 
the other dark, glowing face depicted there. 

“T have seen another face almost its exact coun- 
terpart, nearly as a man’s face can be like a wo- 
man’s, and that other is Kenneth Hastings!” 


i CHAPTER XXII. 

rf CoLoNEL TEMPLETON called upon Luke Peters at 
the old mill. 

; _ The latter disclosed a rae which the colonel ap- 
roved and when he left the mill it was to proceed 

irectly to the Grange, where he held a long inter- 

view with Valeria. : 

That night asteady spring rain began to fall, but 
it did not deter Reginald Templeton from seeking 
the mill next day. He had come to urge the imme- 
diata consummation of the ceremony which would 
make Adria his beyond fear of man parting them. 
She seemed to care little what her fate should be 
now. assuming a belief in Kenneth’s falsity. 
“Tet it be to-nicht,” Reginald said. “I don’t 
_ wish to keep you in this desolate place, but I cannot 
let you go until you are surely mine.” 

“T should like to be married in a church,” Adria 
replied, wearily. ‘But it matters little; our vows 
ill be but a mockery at best.” 
vs “It shall be as you wish,’’ Reginald hastened to 
assure her, glad to propitia‘e her will in any way. 

 __ will have a carriage near as it can approach here at 
 nineto-night. The priest of the little village chapel 
is celebrated for tying clandestine knots. i) 
will conform to my wishes and ask no questions. 
We will take the midnight train for Washington, 
and then, my love, my own, our true existence will 
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fter he left her, Adria wept some passionate, re- 

morseful tears. Her pure nature shrunk from the 

deceit she was aiding, though it was her sole chance 

of safety. 

_ He returned punctual to the appointed time. 

_ Adria came out of her little room to where he stood 

_ in the open body of the mill. A tallow candle pinned 

sto the wall cast a flickering, uncertain light, which 

_ yet showed plainly her pale face and swollen eyes. 
She made one final appeal to his mercy. 

He was vexed at her persistency. 

Once for all, Adria, Heaven itself could not 

tempt me to relinquish you.” 

tr, _ She went back silently into the littls room. Then 
_ hesaw her emerge, her figure shrouded In the largo, 

thick cloak which had been Nelly Kent’s, the hood 

+ drawn forward concealing her face. At the instant, 

% ie snuffing the singie candice, extinguished it. 

Fortunately, he had already placed the lamnv in his 

 dark-lantern, and, opening a slide, threw the light 
on the ia before them. His mission was to ac- 

company them and give away the bride. 

_ ‘The rain was falling fast and steadily. 

__Over the sodden fields until they reached the car- 
‘riage. The rain increased and beat against its 
closed windows, rendering conversation impractic- 
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Reginald turned to salute his bride. She thfew 
back the covering from her head and revealed the 
features, not of Adria, but Valeria. 

Colonel Templeton stepped out from the shadow 
of the altar, with a sneering congratulation on his 
lips, but his words were checked by the tramp of 
heavy feet coming through the body of the church. 

It was the town constable, with a squad of assist- 
ants under bis command. 

Before the inmates recovered from their first sur- 
prise, the official advanced, placing his hand firmly 
on the shoulder of Luke Peters. 

“Tn the name of the commonwealth, you are my 
prisoner!” 


CHAPTER XXTH. 

Kenneta Hasrines returned to Crofton, after a 
prolonged business tour. He had done well, both 
for himself and his employers, and the Russell 
Brothers pronounced high encomiums upon his 
ability and diligence. 

It was here that Adria’s missive, containing infor- 
mation of her father’s death and her own desolate 
condition reached him, nearly three months after it 
was dispatched. 

With scarcely an hour’s delay he set out for the 
Grange. It was qui'e dark when the train whizzed 
up to the little bay-shore station, where he alighted. 
A heavy rain was falling, and the wind, sweeping up 
the coast, drove it in drenching gusts; but, deterred 
by neither the hour nor the weather, he made his 
way immediately to the Grange. 

But here he met with bitter disappointment. 
Adria had left suddenly, more than a week before. 
Valeria had gone out in the early afternoon, and had 
not yet returned. The housekeeper thought she 
would remain over night with Mrs. Templeton. Mr. 
Kerr, too, had been gone since morning. There was 
no one from whom he could obtain the definite in- 
formation regarding the whereabouts of his darling 
which he required. So he went back to the village, 
to procure a night’s 1_dging af the single public 
house the place afforded. 

He remembered the location of the village chapel, 
and, coming abreast of it, was surprised to see it 
alight upon such a night. It seemed to him there 
was some unusual commotion within, and he hast- 
ened to the doorway to ascertain the cause. 

At the instant a man ran down the street uttering 
hoarse eries of alarm. Kenneth called to him, but 
he ran on, unbeeding. A second messenger came 
up, less hurriedly, as the people within the church 
reached the door, 

“The ice has broken above, and gorged inthe 
river’s turn. The flats are flooded with back-water, 
and unlessthe way is opened speedily. the stream 
will cut a shorter channel across to the bay.” 

There was a wild shriek from the groun at the 
door—a man’s scream—which chilled the blood of 
the hearers. 

Luke Peters raved wildly, and strove to free him- — 
sel f from those holding him in custody. 

“They are in the mill!” he cried. ‘‘The old mill 
onthe riverbank, They will die there—die without 
aid; be choked by the cold water, or crushed and 
mangled with ice. Let me go,I say! Are you men 
that you will let them perish without an effort?” 

His captors thought it a ruse to escape from their 
hands. But Colonel empleton, ppoeiice by the 
awful danger threatening the girl he had been in- - 
strnmental in placing there, confirmed his story. 

Kenneth, in the fast-gathering crowd, sprung for- 
ward, with an agonized cry. | 

‘For God’s sake let notime be lost! Let some | 
one, who knows the way, lead on, and all you who 
have men’s hearts, find tools for cutting the ice, 
and follow as quickly as you ean.” — 

Luke Peters caught sizht of the young man’s ex- 
cited face, and relapsed into a sudden calm. ay 

“It is her son,” he whispered to himself. 

Then he watched his opportunity, as the panic 
spread, and, darting unexpectedly away out of his 
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de ptors’ grasp, was lost in the crowd and the thick 


, arkness beyond. He had been -handcuffed, but, 
. with a violent effort he tore his left hand through 
aed fetter, never heeding the lacerated 
esh. 
It proved as the man had said. All of the low 
‘ground was fiooded, and the occasional crash of 
_treesin the direction of the stream’s current, told 
how rapidly the bank was being undermined. 
_ A faint glimmer of light, far out of reach of the 
men and women flocking there, declared the posi- 
tion of the mill, and that its inmates were yet living. 

“Thank God!” went up fervently from the assem- 
bly. But their position seemed hopeless. No mor- 
tal aid could bridge that sea of stiller water between, 
but where the immense ice-cakes heaved and crush- 
ed together with dull, heavy sound. 

A few fishermen had dragged their boats to the 
water’s edge, but there was no chance of launching 
them. The only possibility of their escape lay in 
giving speedy vent to. the rising flood. 

Kenneth was foremost in action. A myriad of 
lanterns flashed their lights from the shore. With 
ax in hand, he sprung out upon the ice-wall, piled 
high across the channel, and called loudly for others 
to follow him. Then the keen steel rung down with 
steady blows, and in a second more a score of able 
men were at his side, devoting all their strength to 
the perilous task. 

Every minute held an age of torturing suspense. 
The water rose st: adily, and the long night wore on. 

At last came a loud huzza from below. The work- 
men had effected an outlet for the dammed-up ele- 
ment. They clambered back to the solid ground, 
and the torrent rushed madly through the breach, 
widening it with every second’s space until the en- 
tire gorge was swept away. 2 

Gray dawn was breaking in the east when kindly 
men penetrated to the mill, and the rescue of those 
within it. : 

Foremost was Kenneth, who clasped Adria to 
his heart with a joyful sob of thanksgiving. Regi- 

_nald Templeton stood back, cursing the fate which 
bee saved her for his rival when she was lost to 
him. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Luxe Peters lay at the Grange dying. He had re- 
ceived serious injuries, while endeavoring to reach 
the imperiled women at the mill. * 

Valeria had given orders for the removal of the 
sufferers to her home, as soon as they were rescued 
‘from their peril, Neliy and Adria suffered only 
‘temporary inconvenience from the exposure they 
had sustained. 

Adria felt herself amply rewarded for all her re- 
‘cent trials by her lover’s presence, and the assur- 

_ ances he gaye her that they should not part again. 
_ Reginald had not been seen since the party suc- 
ceeded in reaching the mill. Valeria grew nervously 
anxious. What would be the result of the strategy 
which had made her his wife? 
A note was’ placed in her hand during the day. 
She grew sick at heart, and went away by herself 
_ ere she opened it: 


“You have Li my name, so wear it, and 
flaunt it to your heart’s content. You'll get no 
further satisfaction from me. i don’t blame you 
much for the part you played, now I know the 
girl would have died before she had bent to my 
will. I shall seek my Lethe where no familiar 
associations shall revive things past. US Wa 


The guard whose duty it was to keep Peters in 
charge. could not but perceive his helpless condi- 
tion. The chief officer detailed two men to remain 
at the Grange, but otherwise he was left free of re- 
straint, ly for a few h d 
é suffered exeruciatingly for a few hours, an 

then his pain almost entirely left him. This, the 

hysician said, was a symptom that mortification 


had already set upon the crusked body. He was — 
very weak, but conscious. ; : 
At his desire, a magistrate was summoned, and he ~ 
made a full confession of past crimes. pn 
‘I'd let them go to the death with me,” he said, = 
“but some I can tell may help fer in getting back 
her rights.” . : - 
Nearly as possible in his own words, but omitting Fecal 
details unconnected with this story,isthefollowing = = 
narrative: s a ; a 
‘“‘The woman who calls herself Nelly Kent, is uray 
truly Helen Eljesford,’’ he began. ‘“‘I wantcd to 
marry her once, but she knew better thanT. She 
was never meant for the like of me. But I didn’t 
think so then, and when she refused to listen to my 
love, I swore to take revenge for her scorn of me. I 
hated Hugh Ellesford from the moment I first saw , 
him, when he came to her rescue after I, in my mad + 
folly, had insulted her in the street. aie ‘ ge 


“T watched them both and saw the gtowiie ae Pie 
timacy. I waited \o strike her a blow through him, = 
which should leave her desolate on the brink of ex- a: 7 


ected happiness. But they eluded even my vigi- 
ence, They married, and were gone so sudderly : 
that I found myself foiled. frst 

“T knew he wasan American, sol sailed for thise 
country, and for years I wandered throughoutthe = 
United States seeking some trace of them. ' 

‘IT found it in their boy, then about four years 
old, whom they had sent with his nurse to the Vir- 

inia sea-coast. I knew the woman, Jusna; and the 

oy from his resemblance to his mother. 

“TIstole the child, and afterward traced the wo- — 
man back to the Grange. I was satisfied, for the 
time, with my meed of revenge, and left them to 
mourn together over the supposed death of their 


babe. Bey 
‘‘T took the lad to a village in an Eastern State, __ 

representing myself as the father, and reduced by - 

illness to such destitution that I could not properly - 

provide for him. a 
‘“*T was directed to a middle-aged, childless oul: ‘< 
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by name Hastings, who consented to adopt him . 
their own, provided I would make no future effort 
to reclaim him. I willingly acceded to their terms, = 
only stipulating that they should let me hear of him 
at stated intervals. A few weeks later the woman 
died suddenly. The man removed to a manufactur- 
ing town in a neighboring State, but true to ourbar- 
gain, kept me informed regarding the boy. Thelat- 
ter was known by the name of his adopted father, 
eat by most people was supposed to be his own 
child. * 5 ae ee 
“In time, Hastings also died. But I still assured 
myself of the boy’s continued residence in Crofton. le 
It is he whom you know as Kenneth Hastings!” ~ 
Nelly Kent, or as we must now call her, Mrs. #lles- % 
ford, gave a sudden cry. net 


Kenneth clasped her outstretched hand, and, lay- z 
ing his bronzed face against her cheek, whispered: 3 
‘* Mother!”’ i sy aks 
The two, long separated, were united atlast,amd 
each heart recognized a mutual claim. atid 
Peters continued: ¢ x Ha 
“For a while I traveled about with a cireus com- — 
pany, but tiring of that. I went to New York, and ts 
there allied myself with a class of gentlemenly = 
knaves, whose profession emhraced anything from — (oe 
cutting a man’s throat down to picking hispocket, 
“My skill as a gymnast made mea valuable ac- 
quisition to their number. We did not confine cur 
operations to that city alone, but had branch organ- = 
izations throughout the eon ys It afterward fel 
to my lot to go from place to place carrying tidings 
too important to be trusted to cipher dispatches, ay 
“On one of these occasions I fell in with A 
Templeton. He hired me to do some trifling jobs 
for him that were of a nature gentlemen don’t care 
to be connected with, Ifound efterward that with — 
these he was merely sounding me and my trust- 
worthiness. \ 
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_knew he could depend upon me. 
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“At last he intrusted me with the work he had 
been preparing for all the time. 

** His wife had once been affianced to Hugh Elles- 
ford, but Colonel Templeton’s overtures won her, 
and she eloved with the latter. Notwithstanding 
this conclusive evidence of her preference, Temple- 
ton had always entertained a suspicion that the ladv 
eared more for her lover than his (the colonel’s) wife 
had any right to do. 

“T was deputed to keep an espionage over the 
lady and her actions. She was at The Firs then, 
while her husband was absent during a great portion 
of the time. Well, I executed iy. task faithfully, 
never losing sight of her when without her door,and 
Se, noting all visitors. 

* At the end of a fortnight I had discovered noth- 
ing which = lee be construed as impropriety in her 
actions. en one morning she walked out beyond 
The Firsinto the Ellesford grounds, and there en- 
countered the master of the Grange. It appeared as 
a purely accidental meeting, though they held a 
lengthened conversation which I was not near 
enough to overhear. 

* Colonel Templeton came down from the city the 
same evening, and sought me at once for my report. 
He lost control over himself as I had never known 
him before to do, when he learned of that meeting. 
He rushed away, cautioning me to remain about 
the vicinity, as he might find work for me that 


night. 

B A couple of hours later he came out tome again. 
{don’t know what happened in that time, but his 
face was hard and expressionless as a mask, only his 
eyes held a devilish light. 

“She has gone to him,’ he said, and his voice was 
perfectly cool. ‘ You must put that man out of the 
way. A thousand dollars in your pocket the mo- 
ment the job is done.’ 

“He knew of my hatred for Ellesford, and had 
previonsly got from me the fact of his private 
marriage, and the secret of the boy’s existence. He 
He quietly gave 
me the details of the plan he proposed following. 

“We went together to the Grange, gaining in- 
gress without trouble. Ellesford kept no servants 
except the woman Juana, so there was little fear 
of chance discovery. We had intended lying in 
wait until the dead of the night; but, while it was 
yet early, there was a sudden commotion in the 
house, and a woman rushed past our hiding-place. 

* Almost involuntarily we followed her, but, even 
then, Colonel Templeton retained his composure and 
securely locked the doors communicating with the 
kitchen and the adjoiaing apartments. The door of 
the parlor was wide open, and we saw Hugh Elles- 
ford’s wife confronting her husband and the other 
woman, but she rushed out, never seeing us. Tem- 
pleton’s hand for an instant closed upon my arm like 
a vise. 

*Now!” he said, and we sprung in upon them. 
Mrs. Templeton had fainted. Her husband hurled 
Fllesford back, and catching her up, hurried 
away. 

« When I saw the man who had won Helen’s love, 
lost all sense except my bitter hate for him. He 
saw murder in my face, and put up his hands as if 
to d-fend himself, but he might as well have tried to 
resist fate itself. I had a keen-edged knife in my 
hand, but he fought fiercely, and I could not succeed 
in giving him a fatal wound. I threw the blade 
away, and springing at him suddenly, fastened my 
hands on his throat, 

“He tried to sneak, ‘Helen, my wife—’ he mut- 
tered. His words maddened me stil! more, and I 
choked the utterance in his throat, Even when I 
knew he was quite dead, I beat and stamped upon 


*T never remembered how T ee away from the 
place. When I came to myself, I had crawled back 
to The Firs, an? Colonel Templeton had hilden me 
in an unused cellar. He kept me there until the im- 
mediate excitement died away, and then procured 
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me a disguise, by means of which I succeeded ta 


making my escape.” 
The confession was duly signed and witnessed and 


he lay back completely exhaustec. 
‘After a few minutes he recovered sufficiently to 


murmur: 


“Pq like to hear her say she forgives me. Where: 


is she—Nelly ?”’ 

Mrs. Eilesford laid her trembling hand on his. . 

“‘ Ask one mightier than I to forgive, Pedro, Thold 
no anger against you—may God pardon you as 
freely.” 

He seemed satisfied; then some remembrance dis- 
turbed him. 

“The papers,’ he muttered. ‘I looked forthem 
in the drawer, but they were gone. You must find 
them to prove—to prove—” 

His mind wandered for a moment, but reverted 
back to the subject. 

“The certificates were not there,” he repeated. 

“hey are here, my man!” said Detective Kerr, 
stepping forward. 

Luke passed his fingers over them, then his hand 
fell helplessly away. 

“T can’t see,” he murmured. Then he sunk 
gradually into unconsciousness, and passed quietly 
away. . 

Bitter tears were shed over the death-bed of that 
crime-laden man, But those whom he had injured 
most rejoiced that Death had snatched his victim, 
rather than he should have perished through the 
execution of the law. 

Mrs. Ellesford and Kenneth assumed legal and un- 
disputed possession at the Grange. 

ere was a quiet marriage ceremony, where 
Adria placed her hand in that of her heart’s choice, 
and promised to “love, honor and obey,” until death 
should part them, 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Bur little more remains to be told. 

Colonel Templeton was arrested and placed in 
et oes complicity in the murder of Hugh Elles- 

ord, 

He, however, succeeded in making his escape a 
few days after his arrest, and fled the country. 

Tidings of him were never wafted back, 

Notwithstanding Valeria’s ungenerous conduct. 
and her complicity in Adria’s abduction, the latter 
would have still interceded for her, and secured her 
a permanent home at the Grange, But Valeria 
steadily refused the unmerited kindness, 

She went instead to Mrs. Templeton. 

“T am Reginald’s wife,” she said. “I love him 
so that he can not but come back to me some day. 
Let me stay with you and care for you until then.” 

And Reginald’s mother made her kindly welcome. 

Mrs. Templeton failed rapidly from the moment 
she was assured of her husband’s safety. Before 
the summer passed she sent a tremulous line to the 
widow of Hugh Ellesford: 


“tram dying. Will you not come to me? 
‘‘TRENE TEMPLETON,” 


She went at once. Only pity was in her heart, 
when she compared the fate of this sorrow-stricken 
woman with her own—completely happy, now. 

‘I sent for you,” Mrs. Templeton said. ‘I wanted 
to assure you of your hushand’s loyal truth. 

T had’ been il] of a fever, and recovering but 
slowly, came to The Firs. believing country air 
would do me good. My husband ”—she spoke as 
though denreecating anger against him—* had. al- 
ways been jealous of my former attachment, utterly 
without cause, for I gave him my whole heart when 
I married him. 

“During one of my morning walks, as I began to 
grow stronger, I met Mr. Bilesford. I was looking 
wretchedly ill, and he snoke to me with kindly soli- 
citude. T had ventured further than 1 should have 
done, and he, leading me toa seat, declared I must 
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rest before attempting to return. Afterward he 
gave me his arm back to my own gate. 

_ “That night my husband burst in upon me in an 
insane rage. He accused me of faithlessness—un- 
truth to bim whom I loved better than my own life. 

“His bitter words drove me wild, First I had 
clung to him, protesting my innocence; then, re- 
alizing fully the injustice he did me, I disdained to 
refute the charges he presented. 

“My silence only aggravated him. 

“*\Why don’t you go to him o enly? he asked, 
mockingly. ‘I was so readily blinded, I wonder 
he a not faced me with him as your dearest 

riend.’ 

“The fever coursed through my veins again. I 
was not myself, or I would never have answered 
and acted so rashly. 

‘¢¢J will go to him,’ I said, ‘and he shall prove to 
you bow wrongly you have accused me.’ 

“TJ fled then, out through the gathering night, 
straight to the Grange. There my strength desert- 
ed me, and { sunk down, weak and trembling, on 
the threshold. Your husband found me there, and, 
taking me in his arms, as though I had been a child, 
carried me within. 

“ He rung for lights, and for wine, with which to 

revive me, but the woman bringing them misunder- 
stood the situation. She spoke sullenly, and acted 
strangely. Much annoyed, Mr. Ellesford dismissed 
her from the room, and endeavored to soothe me, 
until I could tell him my errand. 
Tt was a hard task to reveal my hushand’s un- 
just suspicions: but he gathered my mission, and 
promised to accompany me back to The Firs, and 
add his testimony to my own, soon asI should be 
strong enough to return. 

“While we waited, he told me of you, and of his 
happy life. ‘I know you will keep my secret,’ he 
said, 

“Then you burst: in upon us, and beyond you, 
through the open doorway, I saw my husband’s face, 
with a vengeful look upon it which struck my heart 
cold and numb. 

“T fainted then, and knew no_more until Tawoke 
in my own chamber, and heard them talk of the 
mysterious tragedy enacted at the Grange. 

‘A nobler heart never beat in man’s bosom than 
the one you wronged by doubting it.” 

Helen Ellesford shed remorseful tears. But she 
was happier afterward than she could have been 
without the knowledge. 

Mrs. Templeton lingered on through the warmer 
months, and went with the falling leaves. 

The Firs had been secured to her, and at her death 
she bequeathed the place to Valeria. 

And there the latter waits still—a lonely woman, 
hoping azainst hope, that the man who is her hus» 
band only in name may yet return to her. 

The happy ones at the Grange do all they can to 
relieve her solitude, and she has expanded better 
qualities beneath the influence which could forgive 
and bury recollections of her own selfishness. 

Let us hope she may at least become reconciled to 
her lot. 

THE END. 
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32 Lerrie Baby Mrye and 53 other Songs. : | 
83 Dr BANJO AM DE INSTRUMENT YOR Me and 58 others. Fe, 


34 Tarry and 50 other Songs. 
85 Just To PLEASE THE Boys and 52 other Songs. 


36 SKATING ON ONE IN, THE Gurrer and 52 others. ; 


37 Kotorep Kranks and 59 other Songs. 

38 Nit DesPeRaNnDumM and 58 other Songs. 

39 Tux Grru I Lerr Beutnp Mz and 50 other Songs 
40 °T1s BUT A Livre FaDED Fiowrr and 50 others 
41 Prerry WHILHELMINA and 60 other Songs. . 
42 DANCING IN THE BARN and 63 other Songs, P 
43 H. M.S. PINaFort, COMPLETE, and 17 other Songs 
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Leigh. By Mary Reed Crowell, 
2 The Girl Wife; or, The True and the False. By 
Bartley T. Campbell. i 
8 Was It Love? or, Collegians and Sweethearts. By 
Wm. Mason Turner, M. D. 
4 Married in Haste. By Rett Winwood. 
5b Will She Marry Him? or, The Masked Bride. 
By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
6 His Lawful Wite; or, Myra, the Child of Adop- 
J tion. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. 
@ A Fair Face; or, Out in the World, By Bartley T. 
Campbell. : 
8 A Mad Marriage; or, The Iron Will. By Mary 
A. Denison. 
9 A Daughter of Eve; or, Blinded by Love. By 
Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
10 The Broken Betrothal ; or, Loye yersus Hate. 
By Mary Grace Halpine. 
11 The Bride of an Actor; or, Driven from Home. 
By the Author of Alone in the World,” etc., etc. 
12 A Pair of Gray Eyes; or, The Emerald Necklace. 
By Rose Kennedy. 
18 Without a Heart. By Col. Prentiss Ingraham, 
44 Alone in the World; or, The Young Man’s Ward. 
By the Author of “ The Bride of an Actor,” ete., ete. 
15 Motheriess; or, The Farmer’s Sweetheart. By Col. 
Prentiss I:graham. 
16 The Secret Murriage. By Sara Claxton. 
1? Sister against Sister; or, The Rivalry of Hearts. 
By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
18 ileart to Weart; or, Fair Phyllis’s Love. By 
Arabella Southworth. - 
19 Bold for Gold; or, Almost Lost. By Mrs. M. V. 
wt ir. 3 * 
20 Entangled; or, A Dangerous Game. 
Thackeray. 
21 Sybil Chase; or, The Gambler’s Wife. By Mrs. 
Ann 8S. Stephens, 
22 Trust Wer Not; or, A True Knight. By Margaret 


By Henrietta 


. Leicester. ; 
28 Sinned Against. By Clara Augusta 
24 A Loyal Lover. By Arabella Southworth. 


25 The Country Cousin. By Rose Kennedy. 

26 Wis Idol; or, The Ill-Starred Marriage. By Mrs. 
Mary Reed Crowell, 

2? Flirtation; or, A Young Girl’s Good Name. By 
Jacob Abarbanell (Ralph Royal). y 

28 Now and Forever; or, Why Did She Marry Him? 
By Henrietta Thackeray. 

29 Orphan Nell, the Orange Girl; or, the Lost Heir. 
By Agile Penne. 

80 Charlotte Temple. By Mrs. Rowson. 

81 The Little Nelfress 3; or, Under a Cloud. 
Mary_4. Denison. 

82 Leap Year 3 or, Why She Proposed. By Sara Clax- 
on 


By Mrs. 


88 In Spite of Herself’; or, Jeanctte’s Reparation. 
By 8. R. Sherweod. 

84. Her Face Was Wer Fortine. By Eleanor Blaine. 

85 The Cuban Heiress. By Mrs. Mary A. Denison. 

86 Only a Schoolmistress. By Arabella Southworth, 

8B? The Winged Messenger}; or, Risking All for a 

, Heart. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 

88 Was She a Coquette? or, A Strange Courtship. 
By Henrietta Thackeray. ; 

89 One Woman’s Heart. By George S. Kaime, 

40 Love-Mada; or, Betrothed, Married, Divorced and— 
By Wm. Mason Turner, M. D. 


41 For Wer Dear Sake. By Sara Claxton. 
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1 A Bride ofa Day; or, The Mystery of Winifred | 


Beadle and Adams, Publishers, 
No. 98 William street, New York. 


42 The Bouquet Girl. By Agile Penne. 

48 Mariana, the Prima Donna. By Arabella Southworth, 

44 The Ebon Mask; or, The Mysterious Guardian. 
By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 

45 Lucy Temple. Daughter of Charlotte, 

46 The Three Sisters, By Alice Fleming, 


4t The Oreole Sisters; or, The Mystery of the 
Perrys. By Mrs. Anna ke, Porter. 


48 A Marriage of Convenience. By Sara Claxton. 
49 The Wife’s Secret. | By Col. Juan Lewis. 


50 Sir Archer’s Brides or, The Queen of Hearts. 
By Arabella Southworth. 


51 Led Astray. By Octave Feuillet. 


52 Momeless3 or, Two Orphan Girls in New York. By 
Albert W. Aiken. 


58 The Maniae Bride. By Margaret Blount. 

54 Pledged to Marry. By Sara Claxton. 

55 Cecil’s Deceit; or, The Diamond Legacy. By Mrs. 
Jennie Dayis Burton. 

56 Beatrice, the Beautiful; or, His Second Love. 
By Arabella Southworth. 

5% Without Merey. By Bartley T. Campbell. 

58 The Baronet’s Secret. By Sara Claxton. 


59 Agnes Hope, the Actress; or, the Romance of a 
Ruby Ring. By Win. Mason Turser, M. D, 

60 A Widow’s Wiles; or, A Bitter Vengeance. By 
Rachel Bernhardt. 

61 Bid We Love Her? By Ba:tley T. Campbcll. 

62 Almost in His Power. By Lillian Lovejoy. 

68 She mae Wot Love Him. By Arabella South- 
worth. 

64 Bessie Raynor, the Work Girl. 
Mason Turner, M.D. 

65 A Brave Girl. By Alice Fleming. 

66 Lord Roth’s Sin. | By Georgiana Dickens.. 

67 A Wic: ed Heart; or, the False and the True. By 
Sara Claxton. 

68 Wis Weart’s Mistress or, Love’ at First Sight. 

“> By Arabella Southworth. 

69 The Only Daughter. By Alice Fleming. 

20 Why I Married Wim? By Sara Claxton. 

21 Wonor Bound; or, Sealed to Secrecy. By Lillian 
Lovejoy. 

22 A Man’s Sin} or, His Lawful Wife. By Rett Win- 
wood. 

78 Wis Own Again; or, Trust Her Not. By Arabella 
Southworth. 

%4 Adria, the Adopted. By Mrs. Jennie Davis Bur- * 
ton. 


By Wm. 


%6& A Brother’s Sin. By Rachel Bernhardt. 

76 Because She Loved Wim. By Alice Fleming, 
Ready Novy, 3. 

?? A Strange Marriage. 
Ready Nov. 10. > 


#8 For the Woman He Loved. By Agnes Mary 
Shelton. Ready Noy. 17. 


By Lillian Lovejoy. 
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